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TIME FLIES. 





BY W. H. &. 





Ihe day deciines—its fleeting hours bave run, 
er yonder distant hills the setting sun 
i'Nsrobes her mightiness, the victory won, 


lhe night ls come—some mystic sound appais 
My weary heart, and on the stillness calls, 
Like whispering echoes through deserted halls, 


rhe morning breaks—with mute, resistless might 
Dawn moves triumphant in the van of light, 
Chasing the scattered clouds of vanquished night. 


Lud this is life—a passing to and fro 
From love and hate, joy, sorrow,jm'irthand woe— 
A \\Utle more or less—is all we know. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


ARGERY entered—a grim-looking 

M tigure in her great mob-cap, She car- 

ried a breakfast-tray, which she set 
down upon a small table by the bed. 

‘‘Be you going down now, Miss Cordelia? 
Muster Dermot he told me to ask.”’ 

“Ia breakfast ready?” inquired Corde- 
lia. 

“Ready this twenty minutes. Muster 
Durward’s down and Muster Gifford, but 
Nir Dunston had just biscupo’ chocolate 
and his dry toast took up to bis room by 
Dan,” replied Margery, arranging her 
tray. 

“I will go downthen. I see you bave 
brought this young lady some breakfast; 
that is right, If youare really quite well 
you must prove it py eating plenty,” Cor- 
delia added, withasmile, ‘Margery will 
take good care of you, and I will come up 
again presently.’’ 

With a smile she turned away to the 
door, then stopped, hesitating curiously, 
growing quite paie and compressing her 
iips. With an effort she went back to the 
bedside, and her voice was oddly changed, 
asshe said, turning her eyes away from 
the girl— 

“There is one thing I forgot to ask you. 
We—we talked of so many other things. 
May I know what yournameis? You have 
not told me,”’ 


“Didn’t I tell you? How stupid of me! 


| beg your pardon Miss Musgrave; I did’ 


not nean to be rude. My name is Rosalie 
— Rosalie Redferne.”’ 

Then the girl opened her eyes wide in 
wonder and dismay, for Cordelia had ut- 
tered a sudden strange mufiied cry, as she 
clasped ber hands together, staring with 
wide-open eyes atold Margery, who bad 
dropped the spoons she was holding with a 
clatter upon the tray, as she looked at her 
mistress. 

The next moment Cordelia was gona, 
shutting the heavy oaken door behind her, 
and the old woman wheeled the little table 
nearer to the bedside, 

“It you will just sit up, miss, I'll put this 
shawl round ye,” shesaid bluntly. ‘It’s 
vold enow up here to clem a bit of a thing 
like you.” 

Rosalie obeyed, drawing the thick wol- 
len wrap tightly about her shoulders. But 
when the old woman brought her a cup of 
hot tea, she put it away and asked abrupt- 


‘Why did my name startle Miss Musgrave 


sald old Margery doggedly 


at should it startle Mias Cordelia for?’’ — 


“It did!” declared Rosalie. This little 
creature could be very imperious when she 
chose, and she was so now. “You know it 
did. Why, it startled you! Asto why it 
should, that is just what { want to know. 
Did Miss Musgrave ever hear the name of 
Redferne betore?”’ 

“HO, misa, she didn’t, I’m pretty sure of 
it.’” 

“And I am quite sure that until she told 
me her name just now I had never heard 
that of Musgrave. What made her look as 
she did—white and frightened? And more 
than that, as if she had expected to hear it 
and nothing else?’’ 

“You're just nice and fanciful, miss,’’said 
Margery bluntly. “And as for Mies Cor- 
delia, she’s nervous, that’s what it is; and 
she got a fine turn last night when Muster 
Dermot brought ye in, and he close on 
fointing himself. Get your breakfast, miss 
and ask Miss Cordelia herself your ques- 
tions if you must shift toask ’em. ’Tain’t 
any business o’ mine.” 

“JT wisb I had asked her before she went 
away,’’ murmured Rosalie, taking the tea- 
cup and giving a wistful glance at the old 
door behind which Miss Musgrave had dis- 
appeared. ‘It did startle her, and dread- 
fully?’ x 

Cordelia had descended the old stone 
staircase, not with usual siow and languid 
pace, but with a lightswift run; and, open- 
tng the panelled door inthe wall which 
gave access to the hall, would bave crossed 
that as quickly, but she saw Dermotstand- 
ing by the fire, and stopped. 

‘‘Here you are at last, Cordy!”’ he exciaim- 
ed, turning to her. “Come on. I don’t 
much fancy waiting for breakfast this sort 
of weather. It’sa stinger this morning, 
and no mistake!’’ 

“It is very cold,’’ she assented, “Are 
you feeling ali right, Dermot? You did not 
take cold yesterday?”’ 

‘‘Not likely! When dol catch cold? I 
say, nothing up with Dunston is there?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Cordeliaanxiousl y— ‘not that 
I know of. Why?” 

“Only that he had old Dan take up his 
breakfast, and I heard him walking up and 
down like a sentry for an bour or more in 
the night. Only one of his freaks though, 
I suppose.” 

“Perhaps,” began Cordelia, and then sud- 
denly stopped. She looked up at him as 
she had looked the night before at the top 
of the turret staircase. He understood, and 
with blunt boyish fondness took her tremb- 
ling hand and placed it within his arm. 

‘“‘Pooh!”’ he said brightiy, smiling down 
at her. ‘Dunston has too much sense for 
that. It’s only one of his freaks, or per- 
haps the oold’s rather too much for him. 
Come slong! Gifford’s down, and Dur- 
ward’s neck and crop inthe fire as usual, 
warming his pretty self. It’s a pity he 
waan’ta girl, that chap. He’d have made 
afineone. What kept you so long?”’ 

“] bave been talking to our little pa- 
tient.” 

“Oh—the girl!’ said Dermotafter a mom- 
ent’astare. “I'd forgotter all about her. 
Is she all right?” 

“Yea, I hope so.” Cordelia hesitated. 
‘“‘Dermot,’’ she said faitering again, ‘you 
laughed at me last night when I said | 
wondered what her name mightbe, Well, 
I have asked her, and it is—”’ 

“Anything but what you fancied it would 
be,” he interrupted, rallying her, “Ku?” 

“Jt is Rosalie—-Hosalie Kedferne!’’ 

‘The mischief it is, though!’ cried the 
young fellow, looking at her blankly. ‘‘I 
say, do you mean ser”” 





‘] mean tt! What have you say about 
it now?’ 

“Why, what I said I should say—that it’s 

I wouldn't 


a precious qucer coincidence. 
have believed it if any one but you had 





me. Yes, it’s uncommonly queer 








about that.” He laughed, panting his band 
over his curly hair; but he looked aatonish- 
ed and doubtful still. “After all,’’ hesa!d, 
“it’s a common name enough— Rosalie.” 

“(Under this roof?” queried his aiater, 
looking at him steadfastly. 

“Oh, brother this roof! Come along to 
breakfast, and never mind her, stupid lit- 
tlething! She must bea downright little 
changeling. It’s half a pity I didn’t let 
Black Gap keep her, it strikes me.’’ 

Keeping her hand within his arm, he 
had moved towards the lower end of the 
hall, where there was a door which opened 
upon an arched stone passage, leading to 
the room always used for breakfast at 
White Towers, As he opened it he stop- 
ped suddenly. 

“T say, Cordelia, you don’t think the lit- 
tle monkey was artful enough to make it 
up, do your” 

“To make what up?” 

“Well, her name? For it is 
muttered, 

“Of course she did not make itup,. Why 
she had never heard the name of Musgrave 


‘;ueer,’’ he 


until you told her mine, or been near 
White Towers.’’ 

“So she says.’’ 

“And itis true, lam sure. We shall 


soon find out, at any rate, for itappears that 
she was going a8 companion to Mra, Brier- 
ley at Wavelscombe,”’ 

‘Was she, though?” exclaimed Dermot 
astonished. 

“Yes; and J have told her that I will 
write to Mabel Brierley at once and explain 
to her how itis that she is detained, and 
where. It is genuine enough, Dermot. 
Poor littie thing!’’ 

“Seems 80 certainly,’’ad mitted the young 
man reluctantly. “How are you going to 
send your letter?”’ 

“1 must get it carried to Knalresdaie,’’ 
said Cordelia. 

“That won't be to-day nor yet to-mor- 
row,” said Derimot, drawing her towards 
the window. ‘The snow has begun again; 
and look atthe sky. You know what that 
means—it’s asnow-up. Whether shelikes 
it or whether she doesn’t, Miss lLosalie Ked 


ferne is fixed for # long may at White 
Towers.”’ 
* 7 ” * . = 


The room which the brother and sister 
entered was likeall the other rooms at 
White Towers—ancient, low-ceiled, and 
gloomy. 

The rooms were smaller by a great dea! 
than the dining-room in the central tower, 
but furnished in the same heavy and sorm- 
bre tashion, with a similiar polished floor, 
panelled walls, and high narrow windows 
curtained with faaed tapestry. 

Cordella Musgrave, with her fair serene 
face, her long trailing dress, looked 
thoroughly in keeping with the place, Nbe 
and White Towers inatcied each other weil 
which was more than could be said of her 
two younger brothers. 

Durward indeed was always very much 
out of piace in his old-world surroundings, 
and seemed even more #0 than usual on 
this particular morning; for cold did no 
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Gifford. “An unusually cold morning—is 


it notr’’ 

“It is very cold,’ assented the young 
lady quietly; adding, with a smile, ‘but it 
hardly seems to aflect you, atall Mr, Git- 
tord.’’ 

‘Ob, I’—he shrugged his shoulders— 
“am tolerably insured to our winters by 
this time! But | bardly expected tosee you 
this morning.” 

“And why?” She looked up inquiringly, 
but, seeing the expresaive glance from the 
secretary’a keen gray eyes, turned away, 
lowering her own haughtily, as though the 
look had been a covertly-insolent speech, 
and addressing her second brother as she 
took her seat beforethe urn, “Are you not 
coming to breakfast, Durward?"’—for, after 
giving ber a rather ungracious good morn 
Ing, he turned to the fire again, 

‘You, now you have come.”’ But beastil! 
stood by the hearth, holding his delicate 
hands out to the blaze, and glancing, with 
a frowning face and shiver, out of the near- 
eat window al the snow-flakes, which were 
coming down like a thick showerof downy 
feathers. ‘Whata vile morning! Are we 
likely to have inuch of this?” 

He spoke to no one, as it seemed, but he 
glanced at his brother, whom he had not 
otherwise ‘noticed; and Dermot replied 
shortly— 

“1 told you so, didn’t I? It’s a snow-up— 
that’s what it is,’’ 

“Already?” said the other, in a fretful 
tone, "There has not been much of a fall 
yet”’ 

“All right,’’ Dermot retorted coolly, be- 
ginning to cut himself some oold beef. 
‘You know beat, of course, seeing that you 
have not been outside the gates since you 
got back from London; and I was over the 
dales yesterday. Try a stroll over to Knair- 
esdale, and se6 how you like it,”’ 

“It's a pity that I came back from Lon- 
don, | think,” muttered Durward discon- 
tentedly. 

“If you hadn't run through all your 
money in six weeks, you needn’t have 
come back, you know,’'said Dermot,satolid- 
ly eating bis breakfast. “We'd have got 
on somehow, I dare say, like the benighted 
S4VaKO8 WO are.”’ 

“You can’t get on anywhere so long as 
there ie a chance of breaking your neck, 
we know,” retorted Durward peevisbly, 
Nushing as an angry girl might have done 
at such remarks. 

“T'll take pretty good care I don't do it, 
though. We Mursgraves are down in the 
wor!d enough as itia, I don’t want toleave 
Dunston the only male representative of 
the tamily.’ 


lie last words were muttered, but the 
sider brother heard them, and he tuahed 
scar.et again. Cordelia glanced at Der 


mot appealingly, but he would not notice 
ior. 

It seerped that these two, as antagonistic 
charactors an they 
were 1D &#ppearance, were doomed mautual- 
y to sneer at, and annoy one an- 
oluer 

They bad done so from their boyhood, 


in every pointol their 


taunt, 





agree wilh him at any tim6, and, although 


he was, as Dermot bad said, crouching in @ 
great chair «4 near Ww the fire as possibile, 
yet he looked blue and chiile dd. His inorn 


ing suit and julited slippers were, in their 


way, a4 perfect a4 his dinuer-dross had beeu 
on the preceding evening. 


Stephen Gifford, in his rough tweed 
clothes, sat by one ft the distant windows 
busy with a book, an { jookiony a8 comfort 
able as though it were mi) isurtminer, 


Both rose at Cordelia’s appearance, Sir 
Dunston’s secretary first Dermot had 
stopped at the d«« Ow sLi6 ‘surth @ 


Lady, bot! fw ‘ ¢ iz forwa 


butalways with (bis difference—that while 
Dermot was quite indifferent to all the 
sbafie of ridicu e and sarcasm aimed at him 
by his elder brother, Durward waa always 

eenly alive townod shrank from Dsrimot’s 
rough ¢ Ontlemn pt iOUB ROOTD 

It his nervousness, effeminacy, lack of 
strength and courage, and his liking of# ft 
things of life excited Derinot’s biuntiv ex 


pressed Uisgust, Durward, on the other 
hand, found pien'y Weneeratin theother s 
brusque unpolished mannerr, and his 
ignoral almost @6verything oulside lhe 
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care for her-—perheps it might be fairly 
qveationed whether Durward cared forany 
one but bimeelf; butin Lis boyish uncere- 
monious rough way Dermot did; and al- 
though she could influence hin obstinate 
and headstrong nature very little, yet to 
please her he did sometimes contrive to 
let Durward alone. 

He might have done so on this occasion 
but for Gurth and Lady, who, being both 
in excellent spirits and excessively hun- 
gry, frisked from chair to chair, watching 
with eager eyes for any spare morsels that 
might fall to thetr share. 

Gurth at last so far forgot his training as 
to place bis shaggy head on the tabie, anu, 
with one sweep of bis great red tongue, en- 
tirely clear Durward's neglected plate of 
the delicate smoking cutiet which had just 
been brought In. 

Durward turned just too late t. save nix 
break fast, but hedealt the dog a smart blow 
and followed that up by a kiok in the ribs 
Gurth growled, and bared his glisteniny 
white fangs menacingly, but he gulped 
down hia apoll with perfect unconcern. 

“Oonfound the brute!” cried Durward 
angrily. ‘Dermot, 1 wish to Heaven you 
would turn these dogsout! Are we never 
to have a meal in peace for your managerie? 
That vicious mongre! would bite aa soon 
as look at me.”’ 

“What did you want to kick him for?’ 
retorted Dermot bluntly, laying his band 
upon the dog’s collar and forcibly hauling 
him into a sitting posture. “You don’t 
suppose he’s going tostand that, do you, 
Durward?” 

“I'd give him something to stand i! he 
belonged to ine! Look here, | won't have 
it! Jost turn him out, will you not Der- 
mot?’’ 

“Turn him out yourself,’ said Dermot 
indolently. “He isn't in my way,” 

Durward Murgrave was afraid of # good 
many things, fret and foremost of dogs, 
and there was no dog that he hated as be 
did that particular dog. 

So, although he flushed again at the 
mocking amile on his younger brother's 
lips, heat still, and did not attempt to 
carry out his own suggestion. 

The breakfast proceeded = rather con 
atrainedly and awk warily. 

Durward, resenting the loss of his eapeci- 
ally-prepared cutlet, refused everything 
else on the table, and drank his chooolate 
in sullen silence; Stephen (iifford, taking 
his usual spare amount of meat and drink, 
spoke now and then, in a ulet undertone, 
to Cordelia, who ate scarcely anything; but 
Dermot ate and drank all be wanted, and 
fed his dogs in his usual customary fash- 
ion. 

He was the first to leave the table and 
the room, which he did with both of his 
pets at his heels. 

(ifford withdrew to his former post by 
the window, and again took up his book; 
Durward went back to the fire and stood 
warming his hands; and Cordelia sat for a 
few noments with her chin on her palin, 
musing in her place, 

Presently whe rose and = approacied 
her brother. He was looking very pale— 
paler even than she was—and his eyes 
were sunb.er as though he had no Hee). 

His air of weariness and dejection struck 
her, and sbe asked, almost involuntarily: 

“Aren’t you feeling well? You look very 
white.” 

“Who @an wonder,” he rejoined fretfully, 
“I did met sleep.” 

‘How vene that? 

“Did you?’ he asked siguificant!y 

Cordelia pressed her lips tightly. 

“Did ‘you bear it?’ she asked aimost in 
audibly, 

“Yea,”’ he said with a shudder.—“And 
Dunston ?’’ 

“Of qourse! Who could help hearing it? 
it was awful! } have not heard itso plainly 
since-—"’ 

He atopped, shuddering again, and she 
finish ad his sec tence for him 

‘Since Made tine died.” 

“Yes. Had ‘you forgotten that it was ex- 
actly ten years: ago yesterday?’’ 

“No.” 

“Dunaton ha i—unti! he heard it’ 

‘Poor Dunat«m!" 

“Poor all of ria, I think,’’ Durward mut. 
red, in a tone of peevish complaint Then 
his voice changed. ‘Cordelia, what can it 
méan—thi « time?’ 

“How dol know—how can | know?’’ 
she clasjasd her hands together passionately. 
“Durward was it fancy? | try so hard to 
think it mrty be. Could it have been? !t 
was very stormy last night—it wee just 

such « nig) at when Madeline died. Could 
it have bee n our fancy-—and the wind?’’ 

“The wi nd?’ he echoed, fretfully con- 


tem ptuous “What nonsense, Cordelia! 
The wind liave we Om whe 
there was pot a breat? fair stir g. 8 
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What put the idea of the wind into your 
head?’ 

He looked at her, then he said suddenly: 

Was it Dermot?’’ 

“He sald eo, certainly,’’ she sdmitted 
siowly. ‘‘He—he—was with me when—it 
came?” 

“And was ready with his coarse sneers 
and brotal jokes as usual,’”’ said Durward 
bitterly. “Hein not a Musgrave, J think, 
sometimes. Ali the blood he has in him 
ia that of his American mother. I tel! you, 
Cordelia, that, if the curse of White Towers 
ever falls upon him, be will have done bis 
best to court it, He will flout and gib at 
it, and those who believe it, once too often 
if he does not take care,’’ 

“Don't talk like that,” returned Cordelia 
peremptorily. ‘For shame, Darward! Der 
mot ts our brother, although his mother 
was not ours, and, if he is able to throw of! 
and disregard our tatal inheritanoe, 80 much 
(he better for bim, I wish,’’ she added with 
« deep sigh, as she pressed her hands t) her 
breast, ‘that I could!”’ 

In bis distant eeat Stepben Gifford vent 
over Lis book,but he bad not turned a page 
with bis sharp ears he was listening to the 
whispered conversation by the fire, not 
the first of the kind by a good many that he 
bad overheard, without exciting any sus 
picion. 

He glanced at Durward scorntully, but 
his keen gray eyes rested almost tenderly 
upon Cordelia’s gracetul dejected drooping 
head. 

Miss Musgrave had unwittingly inter 
cepted a few of such glances from him, and 
she had long since discovered the most un 
weloome fact that Sir Dunston's secretary 
loved her, 

futehe was notthinking of bim now, 
nor was she the least aware of his stealthy 
observation. Her face had brightened 
with a more pleasant thought when she 
again looked up. 

“T had almost forgotten my little patient! 
I must goto her, Durward youare very 
remiss, Have you torgotten all about the 
little thing?”’ 

“No,” he replied hesitatingly; ‘“i1—I 
wanted to ask about her Cordelia, only I 
have not seen you. I was wondering about 
her a good deal.’’ 

“Does that mean—wondering what her 
naine might be?” questioned Cordelia « uiet- 
ly. 

‘‘You’’—he looked at her with sudden ex 
pectation and anxiety in his eyes, perhaps 
because her tone was so peculiar—‘‘what is 
er’ 

“It may be only a coincidence, as Der 
tot says it is,’’ replied Cordelia, speaking 
hurriedly, “only a very strange coincidence 
such as does chance to come about now ani! 
then, but her name is—”’ 

“Not Kosalie?” 

‘‘Yes—NRosalie Redferne!”’ 

She hurried out of tha room, while Dur- 
ward, sinking down into bis chair, sat star 
ing at the fire with a look of mingled incre- 
dulity and astonishment. Presently Ste. 
phen Gifford rose and sauntered coolly 
acroas to the rug. 

“That’san odd coincidence?’ he remarked 
deliberately. 

“Coincidence! Do you call ita coinci 
dence?” demanded Durward. 

The secretary, by asbrug of bis shoulders, 
seomed to repiy, ‘That's tor you to say;’’ 
but it was not until several moments had 
elapsed, during which he was ironically 
watchful of the other’s puzzled face, that 
he said aloud 

“Have you seen her?’ 

‘This girl? No,’ 

“Shall you see her?’’ 

“Of course.’ 

“Will she stay here?’’ 

‘Yes —yes! She must.”’ 

“] see"’’—Stephen (Gifford raised his eye- 
brows coldly—“you are prepared to put the 
notion to a practical test, then. Well, you 
migbht do worse, for, as I said, there is no 
denying that the coincidence is an odd one 
—that js, as faras it agrees. The yourg 
lady is very pretty, 1 bear; 80 much the 
better for you.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘as far as it 
agrees’? inquired Durward sharply. 

“Merely it might have gone tarther, The 
heroine of the romance is all that can be 
desired, no doubt, but the hero is altogether 
amistake. Itisapity you were not tem- 
pted in the direction of Black Gap yester- 
day, that is ali. Not’’—with a glance of 
slow, barely-concealed contempt at the 
slight figure and delicate white hands— 
“but that it was doubtiess a good deal bet- 
| ter for the young lady as it was. The role 
| of rescuer in such circumstances would 

not have suited you, even in such a cause,’’ 

1 don’t know what you mean about its 
’ retorted the othersu 


4 “ a neasy frowr Unless i 
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that a dozen times since , Madeline atear | 


etataon, 1a I'm alt | oe peur?” 

“Ot course—of courss, fast as your next 
brother {8 yours. Masgrave’s heir—the 
term might be very well applied to beth 
ot you,”’ a 

There was silence for @ few ls 
which was orokem by a wolley of 
without 

One of the'windogs overi 
yard, and Stephen Gifford, 
saw Dermot standing in the wi 
dogs bounding and leaping about 

Sturdy, handsome and robust the young 
feilow looked, with thesnowflakes whiten- 
ing hisourly hair, and bisdark eyes laugh- 
iny at the excited, delighted animalms. 

Hut Durward, following the @ecretary’s 
giance, shrugged his shoulders contemp- 
neeny 

“What a lumbering idiot of a hobblede- | 
hoy it is!’ 

“A good-looking one though,”said Gif- 
tord coolly, “By-the-way, does he know?”’ 

“Know what?’ 

“Well, how great thejcoincidence is, we 
will say—how far it goes?” 

“No,” rejoined Durward curtly. ““‘Why?”’ 

‘Only toat itis quite well, The young 
lady, according to old Margery, who was 
garrulous to ine on the subject this morn- 
ing, is very pretty, as I think J said, and, 
although your brother is sceptical, he is ro- 
mantic, as wellas being as bandsome a 
Musgrave a8 any of your tamily portraits 
can show. Hesides, Le saved the girl’s life, 
and a woman is bound to make,more or 
less of & hero of &@ man who does that, un- 
jess he’s as ugly as sin and an ass to boot. 
You might find him to be rather a danger- 
ous rival.’’ 

‘‘Pooh—a boor like that!” said Durward 
scornfully, sinking back into the great 
cusbioned clair withasuiver. ‘Not much 
fear from ‘him. Besides, he doesn’t 
know, J tell you, and won’t know.” 

The secretary stood by the window and 
did not reply; bat his keen eyes were 
turned slowly from the vigorous active fig- 
ureand sunburnt face of the younger broth- 
er, romping boyishly in the snow with his 
dogs, to the delicate frame and languid, 
peevish face of the other, lying back with 
hait-closed eyes in the great chair, and men- 
tally contrasting them, a curious smile 
curved his thin lips, 

He bad no cause of dislike for Durward 
Musgrave, and for a certain reason that he 
had he very nearly hated Dermot; and yet, 
while he almost respected the latter, he 
despised the former, 

Hilo presently moved towards the door,and 
Durward looked slowly round. 

‘Where are you off to, Gifford?” be in- 
quired. 

“Sir Dunston wants ine probably,’’ 

The change in his manner, was so com- 
plete as to sugwest that, whatever his other 
abilities might lo, Sir Dunston’s secretary 
was at any rate a good actor. 

During their converaation, he had been 
curt, decisive and cool, holding decidedly 
the superior position, Now his manner, in 
ites quiet unforced respect and ready defer. 
ence, was precisely what he was about to 
show the Baronet. 

“He is not likely to want you after last 
night, I should think,’’ remarked Durward 
ina low tone, ‘*You seem uncommonly fond 
of that abominable drug-smeiling den of 
his, which is the vilest holein this barrack. 
I wish, before you go, you’d just tell some- 
one to bring née a rug ortwo, I shall stop 
here by the fire all day, as farasI know, 
and just say | wantit well kept up—plenty 
of logs, and so on, Oh, and you might or. 
der meacup of decent chocolate—that just 
now was atrocious, put Margery must look 
to it, no one else in this house makes it fit 


to drink! That’s all, I think, Oh, have 
my papers come?” 

“Probabiy not,’ said the secretary, re- 
minding the chilly inquirer of the snow- 
fall. 


Durward received the reminder with 
peevish impatience; and, reiterating fretful 
complaints of the weather, and determina- 
tion to stay where he was until dinner-time 
at least, he leaned back among the cushions 
of his great chair, shivered, and closed his 
eyes; while Stephen Gittord—his polite and 
attentive demeanor giving place to a smile 
of sardonic contempt—made his way 
through alabyrinth of winding stone pas- 
sages and echoing oaken corridors towards 
aroom inthe central tower, which was at 
once Sir Dunston’s sitting-room, library, 
study, and laboratory. 

He would have entered it, but when close 
to its door he encountered Miss Muagrave. 

“You are going to Sir Dunston?” said the 
young lady, stopping. 

“Tf he is ready for me,” 
tary. 

‘Not jus “ 


replied the secre. 





ave tO speax to him, 


| =o oe w at liberty, I dare 
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“Then I wil! wait.’’ 

“If you please,” said Cordelia, opening 
the heavy oaken door and quietly closing 
it behind her. 

For a few moments the secretary | inger. 
ed near, perhaps thinking that he might 
r the talk between the brother ang 
if go, he was disappointed. 
lear voice be could in. 
could not distinguish her 
was quite inaudi. 
ord, imptead of returning 
coms, struck off in the 

gb more caken 
ouieens and m@rrow vaulted passages he 
made bis way rapidly, until he reached a 
smal) deeply-ecunken door, black with age, 
Drawing a key trom his pocket, he care!ul. 
ly unlocked it, passed through as it swung 
| open, and disappeared witbin. 

A simple thing to do, it seemed; but ot 
all the inhabitants of the Castle he was the 
only one who ever even dreamed of enter. 
tering the long-deserted, dismantled rooms 
of the west turret of White Towers. 

CHAPTER V. 

“{ do wish you would come, Dermot! 
You are really quite absurd!’’ said Corde. 
lia Musgrave, an impatient noto in her 
sweet soft voice. 

Dermot, with Gurth stretched out at his 
feet, and Lady sitting upon ber haunches 
watching him gravely, was lounging on 
one of the settles by the olazing fire in the 
great kitchen, polishing a pair of skates 
vigorously. The cold short day was clos- 
ing in, the snow was still falling thickly. It 
was a snow up indeed! 

“Do come, Dermot,’”’ urged Oordelia 
again. 

“Oh, confound it—I can’t, don’t you see 
I’m busy?” 

**You can do that presently. Besides you 
are in nohurry for your skates, It will be 
long enough before you have a chance to 
use them.’’ 

‘‘4] mean to use them to-morrow,’’ said 
Dermot, still polishing. 

“What! In this weather?” 

‘If the snow stops, [ mean.’’ 

‘*Why, you cannot reach the water.’’ 

“Can’t 1? I shall try to get toSheepwash 
Tarn, and, if I can’t I’)1 have a path cleared 
to the pond out yonder.”’ 

“It may not bear,’ sald Cordelia, 

‘Pooh! Bear a house after such another 
frost as there was last night. One must do 
something, and I cant goto sleep and pam- 
per my pretty self by the fire like Durward, 
or read my eyes outof my head like Dun. 
ston. I should just thump my head against 
the wall if I didn’t do something.” 

Cordelia Musgrave sighed as she looked 
at him half-sadly, half-aftectionately —al- 
most as a fond mother might have looked 
at a wilfal son. 

That this, the best loved of her brothers, 
had something to do worthy o! him- 
self—something tar different from the 
overly rough dangerous sports which 
seemed to content him so completely, was 
an old wish of hers—as old as it was far 
futile. 

But she did not speak out her thought 
—fortodo so would only beto rouse bis 
hot temper and obstinacy together. Soshe 
merely said, returning to her first subject: 

‘‘Well, come and do what I ask you now, 
then.”’ 

‘What tor?” he asked discontentedly. 

‘‘Because it is only polite.” 

*‘Politeness ig in Durward’s line. Lt 
him talk to her.”’ 

‘(He is talking to Miss Redferne now.”’ 

‘Then I should say she’s got about a4 
much as she can stand,’’ said Dermot. 

“What nonsense! It is you whom sheé 
wishes to see.’’ 

‘*W hat for?” 

“To thank you, of course.”’ 

‘*Bother her thanks! Let ber thank you 
if abe wants to thank anybody. I’m not 
coming to have her make a fuss,” 

“Jt it very unkind of you, and she will 
think it very rude,” said Cordelia, “ You 
saved her life, and it is natural tha! sue 
should like to thank you. Don’t you want 
to see her?’ 

“No, thanks! I saw quite enough of ber 
yesterday. As for thanking me, it’s all rub- 
bish. I don’t want her thanks for carrying 
her home just as I should have done if she 
had been asheep. Let her keep them.” 

“You might come, Dermot, if only 
please me.”’ 

This was usually the last of Cordelia’ 
appeals, for it rarely failed in winning from 
her brother whatever she wanted. ‘0; 
although he shrugged his shoulders and 
trowned, he flung down the skates, and g0! 
up reluctantly. 


Oh, all right! "ll come, if doce 














upon it, but I haven’t got anything \ 
to the girl, unless it is to tell her she 
precious little fool to think she ge 
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across the dales by herself. Where is she 
now?”’ 

“In my sitting-room.”” 

“She doesn’t seem ill after it, then?” 

“Not atall. She wanted to get up before 
but 1 coaxed her not to, She must be very 
strong, although ashe is such a little creat- 
ure,”’ 

“Lueky for her she ia, If she’d been 
anything like your size I should never 
have gother here, I say, have you writ 
ten to Wavelecombe?”’ 

“No; I did not see the use, since it is per. 
tectly impoesible to get a letter taken to 
K nairesdale,’’ 

“| bad forgottenthat, She—Miss—what. 
ever you call ber—will have to stay here 
for a while, I suppose?” 

“Ot course. Ob, Dermot,’’ cried Cordelia 
with a sudden vehemence, “I wish she 
would stay here altogether!” 

“What, live here?” exclaimed Dermot, 
quite aghast,—“Yes,”’ 

“On, confound it—no—none of that! We 
don’t want any precious girls here’’—with 
a gesture of intense disgust, 

“Dunston would like it—if ahe would 
stay,’’ said Cordelia quietly. 

“Would he, though? You don’t mean you 
have asked him?” 

“Yes; 1 spoke to bim this morning—and 
told him about her, Dermot.” 

“You don’t mean that he hasany non- 
sense in his head, I should hope,” 

“Don’t talk like that, He would be very 
much pleased if she stayed.” 

‘Just fora superstitious fancy!’ grum- 
bled Dermot, 

‘“Oali itso if you will. Durward would 
be glad too —perhaps wore glad than any ot 
us ’’ added Cordelia in a iower fone. 

“Darward!’’ muttered the younger 
brothercontemptuously, ‘He’sa nice sub- 
ject toygo by! Why, he’s crazy upon this 
wcelul old tale, Cordy—you know he is, 
lie was scared half out of his wits last 
uight. When 1 went down he was about 
the color of a candle,’’ 

“| was frightened too,’’ she reminded 
hin gently, unable to repress a sbiver. 

“You! You'rea women. It is all right 
fora woman to be frightened, of course; 

| he’s a man, or is supposed to be, Of 
course he wants the girl to stay—I could 
se last nightthe notion that he’d got in 
iishead, All Ican say is—I don’t want 
her.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Cordelia quiet- 
ly. “But I should be glad, Dermot, even 
pulting all that you consider nonsense up- 
on one side, I—Il—am very ionely some- 
times,’”? 

“Are you, though!” He looked down at 
her with bashful tenderness, and put her 
tand under bis arm in his usual way, 
which was tbe only approach to a caress he 
ever gave ber, *‘f suppose you are. All 
right—let her stay then—she won’t make 
any difference to me, so long as you tell 
Durward off todothe politeto her. Now 
come on, if you insist upon it, although I 
!on’t know what on earth I’m going to say 
to her.’’ 

Miss Musgrave’s sittiog-room was a little 
brighter and less sombre than any other 
roca in the Castle, with its slight grace- 
ful traces ot a woman’s hand. Durward 
was standing in the firelight, bending 

ward # little, with a more interested ex- 
pression than usual upon his delicate hand- 
e016 face, as he talked to Rosalie Redferne 
who, seated in one of the great carved 
‘hairs, her blond head thrown out in full 
against its dusky cushion, looked like a 
little fairy-queen upon a throne, 

Dermot was awkward enough when he 
(00k the little band which she held out to 
him and listened with an ungracious gloomy 
face to the pretty eager speech of thanks 
which she tendered him. And when he 
answered Miss Redferne his tone was curt 
and almost rude, 

“It isn’t worth speaking about,” he said. 
‘* Twas the dogs found you, and of course 
1 couldn’tieave you there. And as for car- 
rying you home, that wasn’t anything- I’ve 
carried many a sheep before now, and they 
are heavier, some of them, than you are.’’ 

‘lam glad I was no heavier,” returned 
Rosalie with a bewildering glance, which 
he received like a sulky young Spartan 
that he was, ‘1’ll never try to get across 
‘he dales again by myself.”’ 

“You won’t if you’re wise, It takes a 
born dalesman to get across in such a storm 
as \uat Was yesterday.” 

“And I had never even seen them be- 
‘ore, I’m afraid 1 was dreadfully silly to 
try.’’ 

‘That you were,’’ agreed Dermot blunt- 

“Dont you try it again, Miss Redferne, 


tha. Ss my advice, If I hadn’t chanced to 
6 just when I did, and the way I did, 
sare that you’d be lying in Black 

w. And the snow must be close on | 


t there to-day if it’s an inch,” he 


concluded, glancing out of the window. 

“Deep enough to bury me,” observed the 
girl with a shudder. 

“About twice over,’”’ said Dermot, look- 
ing disparagingly at the little fairy figure 
of the girl. 

“Don’t talk about being buried; Dermot,” 
nterposed Cordelia, ‘-you will frighten the 
poor child again. And now I think I must 
turn you both out. We are going to have 
a quiet cup of tea here by ourselves before 
dinner,” 

Dermot waited for no further hint of dis- 
miseal, but stalked out, looking only too 
glad to do it; but Durward lingered and 
drew nearer to Rosalie. 

He looked so eager, bright and animated 
—such a contrast to the sulky young man 
who had just gone out—that she began to 
think that after all he was the handsomer 
of the two. 

He admired her, and showed it plainly. 
he was giad to haveher there,and was eager 
to please her;and she liked admiration and 
appreciation with the zest natural toa young 
and pretty woman. 

It was really a pity that he had not found 
her, she thought. Certainly he would not 
have snubbed her for thanking him, nor 
have hinted that he thought her no better 
than a little fool. 

Dermot had done all this, and, in spite 
of his handsome tace and his having res- 
cued her yesterday, he was in the black 
books of the young lady. 

‘Come, Durward, are you not going?’ 
asked Cordelia, pulling the bell-cord to 
summon old Margery and the tea-tray. 

Margery Pardew held the post of house- 
keeper in the impoverished household of 
White Towers; but despite what should 
have been the dignity of that office, she 
seldom let any hand but her own attend 
to the wants of her young lady. 

‘Am I banished too, Miss Redferne?’ 
said Durward entreatingly. 

“You don’t like tea, do you?’’ queried 
Rosalie with a coquettish glance, 

‘Indeed I do, to-day—if I may stay!”’ 

“I don’t think men ever like it really,’’ 
said Rosalie refiectively. ‘They pretend 
to sometimes when they want to be polite, 
but that’s all, Where I have been living 
they always call it ‘cat-lap.’’’ 

“Who are they?"’ asked Durward quick- 
ly. 

“Mr, Deverill and hisson. I think you 
must consent to be turned out, Mr, Mus- 
grave, please,”’ 

Seeing that she obviously wished him to 
go, he yielded and quitted the room as old 
Margery entered it, flushing a little as he 
met his sister’s dark eyes; not that her 
glance was disapproving; she simply won- 
dered to see his usually languid and pee- 
vish tace so changed and bright. 

Cordelia busied herself with the tea-things 
filling the old silver teapot herself by 
means of thetiny kettle which had been 
brought in on a small spirit stove. Filling 
the two cups of delicate dragon-china, she 
carried one to her little guest; but Rosalie’s 
blue eyes were fixed upon the fire so 
thoughtfully that it was only in response to 
a touch upon her shoulder, that she looked 
round and took it. 

“What, were you so absorbed?’’ asked 
Miss Musgrave a4 she sat down, and Kosa- 
lie tossed back her fair little head and re- 
plied— 

“J was wondering, Miss Musgrave———’”’ 

“About what?” asked Cordelia, with a 
smile, 

‘If Sir Dunston was like either of your 
other brothers, and if 60, which? Because 
they are so very unlike each other.” 

“J suppose they are. I hardly fancy you 
will think Sir Dunston like eituer of them. 
If there is any resemblance it is to Dermot 
—in tace, at least.’’ 

‘Only in tace?’”’ asked the giri, with a 
ruetul glance at the fire. 

Cordelia smiled,balf sadly. In soine ways 
her dark eyes were very keen. 

“So you like Durward best, my dear?” 
asked Cordelia. 

“Oh, Miss Musgrave, I did not say 
that!”’ 

“No, you did not say it;’?’ and then al- 
most in a whisper Cordelia added, ‘but it 
is natural, I suppose, and best too— yes, it 
is best.”” Then aloud, instinctively defend- 
ing,the brother whom she loved and who 
she knew loved her, she went on, ‘You 
must not ‘judge Dermot by his manner, 
dear; he is not used to women, and rather 
shy and awkward with them, poor boy!’’— 
and Cordelia sighed as she thought again of 
bow much there was wanting in Dermot 
which her best efforts seemed powerless to 





supply. “Wait until you know him bet- 
ter, Rosalie,’’ she couc uded gently 
“Dear Miss Musgrave pray forgive 
me! I’m afraid 1 was dread! 
Rosalie cried, a4 8! rose 
‘ impulsively and wé and knelt dow! 





EVENING POST. 








Cordelia. ‘‘I didn’t mean, indeed to say 
anything rude about you brother—how 
could I, when I should most likely have 
been dead now but for him? And he was 
quite right in saying I wasstupid yester- 
day. I know I was.” 

“My dear!’’ Cordelia remonstrated, with 
a caressing hand upon the pretty child’s 
head. 

“Ob, I was,’’ persisted Rosalie. “And 
it would have served me right if I had been 
buried in the snow! I was horribly rude to 
talk like that—about your favorite brother, 
too!’’ 

“So you know already he is my favorite,” 
said Cordelia, smiling. ‘‘Perbaps he wii! 
be yours when you know him betier. Der 
mot was alwsye my boy.”’ 

Miss Redferne, however, having still a 
vivid remembarance of Dermot’s suub, did 
not feel by any means inclined to endorse 
this opinion, 

But, although she made a very little grim- 
ace which Cordelia was completely uncon- 
scious, she only added: 

“But Iam hardly likely to know your 
brother better, Miss Musgrave, or you 
either’’—with a little sigh —‘‘for I shall be 
gone in a day or twcat most. Have you 
written to Wavelscombe?’’ 

“Not yet. It wasno use writing; I could 
not get the letter taken to Knairesdale,’’ 
Cordelia answered, rather hurriedly, and 
her white hands touched the girl’s fair head 
with gentle nervousness, ‘Kosalie—I may 
call you Rosalie, may I not?—you are such 
a child to me, dear!—must you go to Wav- 
elecombe? Could you not stay here with 
me—witb us?’”’ 

“Stay here—at White Towers?” cried the 
girl in astonishment, “Live here, Miss 
Musgrave—be your companion instead of 
Miss Brierley? Is that what you mean?” 

**Yes,’’ replied Cordelia eagerly, her pale 
pensive face flushed and quivering, ‘‘that 
is what 1 mean, Could you not do it, Kos- 
alie? 1 am very lonely here—but that is 
not the only reason—will you stay? We 
should all be glad—you cannot know how 
giad—you do not know what it may mean 
to us—what it will mean to us; I know it 
will! Will you stay here, Rosalie?’ 

[TO BB OONTINUBD, | 
——> > —__—_— 

EXTRAORDINARY DsgAaTHS.—Lely died 
of jealousy at the success of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, 

E\pbinstone, the Chanoellor of Scotiand, 
was heartbroken by the baitie of Fiodden. 

The Emperor Frederick 11), and his son, 
Maximilian I., both died eating too heartily 
of melons, 

Valentia the Spanish theologian, died 
because he was accused by the Pope of hav- 
ing talaitied a passage in St. Augustine, 

Cheke, the Great English scholar, “who 
taught King Edward Greek,’’ died of griet 
at having been perverted from his religious 
belief, 

An hour ‘before Malherbe, the great 
French writer breathed his last, he woke 
suddenly trom a protound swoon tojreprove 
his nurse for using a word, which in his 
opinion was indifferent French. 

Alonzo Cano, the Spanish painter and 
sculptor of the seventeenth century, refused 
when lying on his deathbed to kiss a cruc!- 
tix which was presented to him, because, 
he said, it was so badly executed. 

Angeleri, a Milanese actor, was 80 over- 
come by his enthusiastic reception on his 
first appearance at the theatre in Naples, 
that he fell down at the side scenes and 
died, 


—_———— > 

W ALKING,—Neyroes all toe out; Indians 
all toe in. 

Women, if healthy, toe out; most men 
toe in a little, at least with the right foot. 
Notice yourself and see, 

The passionate and strong wear theinner, 
or outer rim of the heel on, but nen more 
frequently the outer, and the women the 
inner, 

A man going placidly along, his nose a 
little elevated, alert, with his hat tipped 
strvight back, ia generally found to be ob- 
servant; if a woman, self-oonscious and 
proud. 

An observant, keenly-watchful man, tf 
thoughtful and imaginative, often goes gaz 
ing at the ground directly before him 
with a slow, listless pace seeing only the fra 
gile castles of fancy. 

If we see a man walking, and notice fur- 
tive side glances, if his walk is shuffling 
and sly, we will find a deceitful wretch; or, 
if better educated, a so:;newhat cunning 
man; or, if better still, a man secretive and 





observant. If, in a woman, the base is 
vanity or love of praise. 
_— © 
No less tha boys are said t Ave 
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Bric-a-Brac, 


In St. Pererssvura,—The harness of the 
horse in St. Petersburg is as ligbt as leather 
can be made, none of the straps being more 
than balfan inch in width; and most of 
them are round, not larger than a lead- 
pencil. There is no breeching, because 
there are no grades in St. Petersburg; the 
country is perfectly level. There are no 
blinders on the bridle, and the horse fears 
nothing. He will walk up to a locomotive 
with as much indifference as his master. 
He oever shies, never runs away, but is 
perfectly obedient to the voice of his mas- 
ter. 


Tue Fia Taxk.—In Latin myths the Fig 
tree was held sacred to Bacchus, and em- 
pioyed in religious ceremonies. A tree of 
this variety is said to have overshadowed 
Romulus and Remus, the twin founders of 
Rome, in the woll’acave. The Fig is chiet- 
ly planted in India asa religious object, 
being regarded as sacred by both Brahinns 
and Budahists, A gigantic tree of this 
variety, growing in Ceylon, is said to be 
one of the oldest trees in the world, and, if 
tradition is to be trusted, it grew from a 
brench of the tree under which Gautama 
Buddha became endued with divine 
powers, and has always been held in the 
highest veneration. 

Tus Feast.—The feast of the Kpipha 
ny, 12th of January,commemorates the find- 
ing of the Infant Jesus by the wise men. 
Following their example, the Queen of 
England annually on the day presents gold, 
frankincense and inyrrh at the Chapel Koy- 
al, St James, It is also Twelfth Day in 
England, which is celebrated with cakes 
and alé,as in the days of Shakspeare. The 
first Monday after Epiphany im still ob 
served as a day of conviviality in many 
parts of England. In former times the 
plowman kept lights burning before favo- 
rite shrines, in order to obtain a blessing 
on their labors, they also went from house 
to house, begging money to ‘speed the 
plow’’ by paying for the tapers. 


AT TABLE.—Here is a custom of the an 
cients, in which we can see the origin of our 
menu cards, Kach guest, as soon ashe had 
settied upon his couch, was handed a pa- 
per upon which was written the name of 
every article to be served at the feast and 
in the order in which it was to be served— 
a convenient, If not indispensable custom; 
indeed, in the present day we would be apt 
to look upon the omission as barbarous, for 
what could be more #o than to keep a man 
of moderate gastronomic capacity in igno- 
rance of some coming delicacy, and thus 
allow him, in the dark, to crowd It out with 
some previous dish or dishes which he may 
tolerate rather than fancy. 





KENT OF AN ISLAND,—Tho Island of 
Bouibay is held by a tenure totally dit- 
ferent from that by which England hoids 
any other part of her Indian dominions, It 
was part of the dowry of Queen Catherine, 
the neglected l’ortug uese consort of Oharies 
li. His majesty gotit in the year 1661, and, 
aftereight years’ possession, finding he gain- 
ed nothing by the poor place, be granted it 
tothe East India Company, to be holders 
“ot us and our heirs, as of the manor of 
Kast Greenwich, in free and common soe- 
cage, at arentoften poundain gold, pay- 
able yearly.”’ This spot, rented at $504 
yoar, in perpetulty, 22> years ago, now con- 
tains a population of 500,000 souls, has a 
trade valued in exports and imports at 
%100,000, 000, and is the seat of a subordinate 
government, extending over 10,000 000 of 
people. 


ENGAGEMENT KiINGs,—NSpeaking of en- 
gagement rings, French author inakes the 
following remarks: The first of the pres- 
entea which must be given to an alilanced 
bride ought to be an engagement ring; this 
ring wuat forever be kept by her, itis the 
first openly allowed gage of love, Itehould 
be in perfect taste, and at the same time 
not inconvenient to theowner. I snpould 
not choose the ruby, it is too showy, loud 
and indiscreet; iny taste inclines towards 
the sapphire and the diamond, of which 
the one does not go well without the other. 
i should not choose a large sapphire sur- 
rounded by diamonds; 1 should ask our 
jeweller-artista to interlace in happy com- 
bination the sapphire and the diamond, 
The torquoise is also a tasteful stone, but 
when it 1s constantly worn it has immense 
disad vantages of changing lis color, and to 
this change most ladies «tlach @ sad an:! sen- 
timental superstition. Itshould, theretore 
not be chowen for the first present which ism 
to remain from the days of youth when 


everything 6ls6 is changed 
— > _ 
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THE OLD HOME. 





wY 4.1. * 
—— 
! « qgulet shadows of t@#iliah 
I *ta hy the garden door, 
And gare) on the off, of d homertea, 


berlished and lowed of yore 


hit the is now le twining 
| otreained o'er window and wali. 
And ne mure the volee of the estlidrer 
le echolng through the baal 
andthe fore ot thoee who loved me 
in the happy chlidhood years 
Aupearal the dusty windowa, 
Throagth vletor tiqawied with toare 
Hot only the nlabht wlode ane@wer, 
Aatery through the dtemaeil alr 
Ad oult the bal comes swooplug 
From toe dartness of \\e tatr 
et etill the volee of my cintidtien 


le calling from faraway 


Shadowed by Fate. 


“MADAM'A WAKD,' '*THK HOURE IN 


THK OLOSEK,” “WHITE BERK F* 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVER,’ RTO., RTO, 
CHAPTER XVITIL-—-(coNTINte kp.) 


Arsahe bad said the room was perfectiy 

ciean, and mall, barely fturni«ted 
twoough it waa, it seemed a haven of 
refuge after the turmoil of the crowded 
wtreota. 

‘The adjoining room waa even sma.ie, 
butit was as clean, and Iris, taking off her 
bonnetand cloak, seated herself on the 
edge of the little bed with a feeling of 
thankfulness and of gratitude to /’aul. 

‘The future lay atill dark and iisty be 
fore her, but, at any rate, for the ty 
gent, she had found shelter and « hiding 
place, 

After aboutsa quarter of an hour tat 
6lapeed, and just as she was colling up ber 
hair, and feeling refreshed and cheered ty 
a good wash, there came a timid knock 
at the door, and going to It she found Paul 
there, 

“I thought perhaps you had forgotten, or 
changed your sobel, inisa, about the tea, | 
mean,” and as he spoke bis blue eyes rested 
upon her face, that now, without ita bon- 
net and long shrouding veil, seemed ten 
times wore beautiful to him. ‘This way, 
ining; | am quite a near neighbor, you see,’’ 
and he led her into a room opposite her 
own. 

it was, if anything, even more poorly 
furnished than hers, but it contained «a 
piano, which took up nearly ali one side of 
it, and a violoncello stood upright in the 
oorner, 

Sheeta of music lay upon one of the 
chairajand the lad swept these off and drew 
it lo the table for Iris, 

Over the mantel-*shelf was a portrait of 
Keethoven, and otheraof well known com 
posers decorated the walls, 

Humbie as the room was, there were 
touches about it which gave proof that the 
lad was an artist, and poaseased the artistic 
love oft refinement, and the grace with 
which he put her chair, and nct bis own, 
opposite the teapot, struck Iris at onoe, 

“What a dear little room!" she said; ‘and 
there is Beethoven and Mendelssohn; and 
you have got a piano, too! And do 
you live bere ali alone?” she added won 
deringly. 

He nodded a# be look the teapotto fil it 
at the kettie on the fire. 

“Yea, all alone, miss, since—'’ hia voice 
dropped-—‘‘sinee father died. That was three 
years ageo.”’ 

lrie’s lips quivered, 

“] have lost a father, too, Paul,” she 


| KIS sank into a chair and looked round. 


said, “but a very, very little while 
ago!’’ 
“Tam somorry!’’ he murmured ina low 
voice. 


“But you muat be very lonely,’’ said Iris, 
hurrying away from the subject, 

“Yes,”’ he sald; ‘sometimes | am, very. 
Iebould be worse but for my music I 
have always got that! My father wasa 
miusic-leacber,’’ he went on, his eyes fixed 
in raptattention upon ber white hand as 
she poured out the tea. “He died of con- 
sumption, The doctor said that!if he could 
get away from England for the winter—’’ 
he stopped. “Butwe were—l am very 


poor, you see,’ he tinished with 
simple and unconsclous pathos, “and ao he 
diea."’ 


“My poor boyl’ murmured Iria, her 
eyes fiiiing. “And dv you teach music, 
wor" 

He shook his head. 

“No, mina, I tried to get some toachiug, 
but people said | was too young and tow 
littio—i think it was because of the latter 
more than the former—and they would not 
engage ie, | play the third violin in the 


orchestra atthe Lyric Theatre, miss,’’ he 
added, with a touch of « mple pride that 
went to Lrie's heart 

‘*That is very grand!’ she said. * But, 
Paui—{ way call you l’aul, mav I not? 
is Buch & Pretly name 

‘Oh, you! I> @nee ie ‘ saic 
eay er 

“Well, 1 w eaid iris: “but st 


not ne Mise abe at Ie 


‘ * ~ 
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THE SATURDAY 


Her own name bad almost passed ber 
lips,—the name to which she bad som no 
right, 

**You must call me Mabei,”’ she went on, 
inventing a name at baphazard. 

‘May fr he sald, hia eyes glistening. 

“Yea; my name is Mabel! Howard, but 
you must call me Mabel. We are such 
very near neigbbora, you see, as you said, 
Pauli,” 

‘“Yoa,"’ be murmured, ‘it seems like a 
dream. And Ww think thatI shouid have 
gone round that aide of the Park! I might 
have gone theother way, and then I should 
not have seen ! Oh, bow glad, how 
iad I am!’’ and he clasped bis handa with 
a childlike gesture of gratitade, ‘But you 
are not eating anything. I wish,’’ wiatful- 
ly, ‘that I had something better than bread 
and butter, Mias—Mabel!’’ 

‘There is nothing I like better,’’ said 
Iria, ae alice quietly. “But you are 
eating nothing, either.”’ 

He colored, 

“T can’t; I am too happy!” he maid. “It 
in all #0 wonderful to see you sitting there! 
I think I shall wake directly and find my- 
self allalone as ususi,and my meeting 
with you really alladream. But now you 
mustoome and sitin this chair. It is so 
comfortable, see! My father made it for me 
because I ac 60 iittie. You oan lean right 
back, and reat beautifully. There!’’ and 
be patted a cushion and arranged it care- 
fully. 

“Pivat is very nice,’’ said Iris; ‘but | can- 
not take your chair, Paul,”’ 

‘You, yea,’’ he nald eagerly, and he low- 
ered himself on to the floor almost at her 
feet. “1 know you are tired, and I want 
to reat. You would carry my violin, butit 
is my turn now,’ and he laughed a little, 
silvery, childlike laugh. 

‘“Tell me more about yourseil,’’ said Iris, 
after a moment or two of silence, 

He thought, with hia head on one side, 
and pusbed the long fair bair off his fore- 
head. 

‘*Thereis no more to tell,’’ he said sim- 
ply. “I haven't anyone in the world be- 
longing to me that! know, and only one 
friend that Il know of—Mrs, Baker—and 
you. May I say that. Mabel?’ 

“Ind you may, Paul,’’ said Iris nt- 
ly; ‘but Ithink you haveshown the triend- 
suipon yourside, Butfor youl should 
have been wandering in those awful streets 
now,’’—and she shuddered, ‘instead of sit- 
ting here in your pretty room and comfor- 
tuble chair.’’ 

He looked up at her musingly. 

‘‘Were you going to ask me why I am 
so lonely and friendiess, Paul?” she said 
moftly. 

The boy colored slightly, and hung his 
head. 

‘You seem to read my very thoughts,’’ 
he said contritely. 

“If I do, | know that they are very kind 
ones, Paul,’’ she said gently. ‘But, in- 
deed, it was not fair of me to ask you to 
tell ine your history when I cannot tell you 
mine,”’ 

“T do not want to know,” he said auite 
eagerly. 

“This you shall know—and see how I 
trust you, Paul,’’ said Iria, “Mabel is not 
my right name, but that I cannot tell you. 
You must trust me, Paul, when I say that 
i have done nothing wrong, though you 
found me alone in London and friend- 
Lemal’’ 

Hie raised his pale face to hers with a 
piteous entreaty. 

“Don't, don’t!” he murmured. “Asif I 
could think that you had done anything 
wrong! And I don’t want to know any- 
thing, Mabel! Oh, don’t cry!” he pleaded, 
for the tears were filling Iria’s eyes. 

“No,” she said, wiping them away; ‘‘I 
won'tcry, Paul! Let us talk about some- 
thing else than myself. And so yon are 
third violin at a theatre?’’ 

“Yeou,”’ he said, “Atthe Lyric; do you 
know it? But of course not.’’ 

Iria remembered the theatre, It had been 
opened by a manager sanguine enough to 
believe that English men and women could 
be found in sufficiently large numbers to 
support English opera. 

She had gone there onoe with her fa- 
ther; but she remained silent to the last 
question. 

“It is not a very grand theatre,—not like 
the ltalian Opera,” he went on, “but the 
manager is very kind and liberal. How 
muoh do you think they pay me?’’ 

fries shook her head, 

‘*Twenty-fve shillings a week!" he said 
with an air and tone of triumph; ‘‘ian’t it a 
large salary? Ob, it was by the greatest 
good fortane that 1 got the place,’’ he went 
on. “After father died I got very poor; so 
a that I thought I should have to leave 

rs. Barker,—though she was kind, very 
kind, about the rent—for, you see, no one 
would take me as teacher,and I am 40 littie 
and crippled that 1 couldn’t get any other 
kind of work. So one night, when I hadn’t 
a penny in the world, I took my violin and 
went out into the street.” 

His voice faltered,and he bung his head, 
then he looked up into her plying face 
bravely. 

‘*There was nothing to be ashamed of in 
that,’’ he said quickly; “but I had never 
done that before! ell, 1 played in the 
quiet streets for hours, and some poor peo- 
ple gave me a few pennies; and | was 
thinking that I should haveto go to the 
workhouse, when I thought that I’d have 
one moretry, and 1 played a sonata of 
Keethoven’s—there he ia, up over the man- 
tel-shelf—just atthe oorner of the street 
where the Lyric is; and as I was playing, a 
Dig tmnan with a red face came out, and he 





| ot edand listened for a iittie while. 
(| Then he cameup, and 1 thought he was 
going © give mé—seix pence, perhaps; but 

4d, he ask & emy nacae, and! told 
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him Pau! Foster, and be told me cali at the 
Lyric to-morrow morning; and when I 
called, he gave me this place in the orches- 
tra,—end that’s all!’ be wound up brestb- 
lewsly! ‘‘Wasn’tthat a piece of luck? I 
wish,’’ and his voice pe , “poor father 
had been alive—that is all.” 

Iris stretched out her hand and laid it on 
his head. 

The boy's tace flushed, and he turned his 
eyes upon ber gracefully. 

“| was coming from rehearsal, at the 
Lyric, when I saw you this afternoon,” he 
said. ‘The theatre was bot and dusty, and 
my head ached, and I longed for a sight of 
the green trees, and bear the birds sing- 
ing. Butl waseotired thatI bad baif a 
mind to come straight bowel! Oh, if I had!” 
and he gavea little sigh of thankfulness. 
“But { acm tiring you talking so much? I 
wonder » 

He paused and looked up at her wist- 
oo 
“Weil, what do you wonder, Paul?’ said 
Iria. 

“I wonder if you would like me to play 
to you,”’ ne said shyly. 

“I should have asked youif I bad not 
thought that you were too tired,’’ said 
Iria, 





He got up, and just touching the chairs 
and table for support, lim across the 
room, and got bis violin; then be resumed 
bis former position and began to play. 

Atthe firet chord Iris’s attention was 
caught, but as the boy went on piaying, ber 
heart began to throb and palpitate, and the 
color came and went in her cheeka, 

He played like a Joachim,—a Paganini, 
Soft and melodious the music stole into her 
soul; itwasa voice, now in tears, now 
filled with a divine consolation; now the 
wail of human suffering, and now 
the grand, solemn dirge of a cathedral an- 
thern. 

Every nerve in her body was quivering, 
her eyes were ful! of tears, and she leant 
forward, her bands clasped in her lap, her 
eyes fixed on his rapt face, ia a trance. 

Belore ber, valied up by the music, rose 
the fair — that was onoe her home; she 
saw tbe Kevels stretching ina white line 
against the sky, heard her father’s voice 
mingling with the singing of the birds, 

Then there glided into her vision the tall, 
stelwart form of Heron Coverdale, and 
his voice spoke a4 it were through the 
music, 

Her heart ached, the tears trickled down 
ber cheeks, and she leant back and covered 
ber face with her trembling hands, 

. Paul stopped suddenly and looked up at 
er. 

“Ob, what have l done? Forgive me, 
forgive me!’’ he said, ‘Mabel!’’ and he 
caught ber hand timidly. 

“Hush!” she said brokenly. “Goon! It 
is doing mne good. Go on! Go on!”’ 

He held the bow in his hand hesitatingly 
for a morment, then he drew it across the 
violin, and the room was filled with a 
melody low and soft and sweet, like the 
plash of the water upon the rocks on acalm 
sunimer’s evening. 

Iris’ heart ceased to throb,and the consol- 
ing Influence of the music took possession 
ofher. In aininute or two her hands drop- 
ped from ber face, and she sat up and 
watched him. 

It seemed that he had torgotten her, but 
suddenly he piayed a finai chord and turn- 
ed to regard her anxiously. 

“Are you better, Mabel?” he murmured 
at last, 

‘Yes, yes,’’ she said. ‘It was cruel to 
ery over your music, but, Paul, you play 
lixe an ange!! What was it you were piay- 
ing?’’ 

ae hung his head, and his fair face flush- 

“*] don’t know,” be said. 

‘*You don’t know?” repeated Iris, recal- 
ling the exquisite strains which had at one 
and the same time tortured and delighted 
her. 

‘‘No,’’ he said, “I just played as I 
thought. Don’t you know what I mean? I 
played for you as I should speak if I could 
say What 1 meant!’’ 

“You composed it?” said Iris, open eyed 
and wondering. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he said meekly. 

Iris was silent for a moment, then she 
leaut forward, and said impressively— 

“Paul, do you know that you are a very 
great musician?’ 

He looked down at his puny stunted 
liinbs and smiled ruefully. 

“Not @ very great one, I hope, Miss—- 
Mabel!”’ 


“Yes— yrea’!’’ she repeated emphatically. 
“I kaow something—only a little—of music 
but | know enough to know that you are a 
genius, Paul!” 

He looked up at her wonderingly, touch- 
ing the strings of his violin lovingly. 

“It's your goodnoas and kindness, Mabel 
that imakes you say that,” he said most 
buimbly. 

“No?’ she said, and her voice was low 
and impressive; ‘‘no one could play as you 
have played unless be were a musician of 
the very highest order. And it was your 
own?’’ 

‘Yos, Mabei,’’ said the boy humbly, 

Iris looked at bim long and thought- 
fully, 

“Paul,” she said quietly and dreamily; 
*‘you found a homeless and friendiess wo- 
man, but I have found a great and heaven- 
born musician.’’ 


The boy's pale face flushed, then went 
Paier than before 


“I—I never played tike that until! to. 
night, 16 maid a low voice. “I never 
at L anyone ike that, only to you. 

ny 7 as ? j ust 7 


wanted to put into 


mus wha ‘ a played without 
tr 








Iris rose and pushed her bair from her 
forehead. 

“Paul, your music haunts met It brought 
back ali the past!” Her lips quivered, 4); 
that once was. I think I sball go now,” 

As she spoke, the landlady knocked 
the door and came in. 

“Here’s the paper! I thought you'd like 
to see it,” she said, and began clearing 
omy Se tea thin 

1 took it, an lanced at it absentiy 
but present) her face grew erlmeon, 
she sank ee gf nr 4 held the 

before ace, er eyes had rested 
o ce Love Heron's advertisement. 
hey were already searching for her, 
then! 

“Wil: you lend me a sheet of writing 

r and an envelope, Paul?” she said 
kindly. 

He up and, limping to a drawer, got 
them for her, and she, without a moment’, 
hesitation, wrote the resignation of her 
claim which gave the estates to Heron Coy. 
erdale. 

“Whatare you writing, Mabel?” said 
Paul. “An answer to an advertisement tor 
a piace?” 

**No, Paul,’’ she replied. ‘1 am giving 
one up.” 

Tnen, with a smile that was sadder 
than tears, she wished the boy good-night 
and went to her own rooms. 

The clocks struck three before she fel) 
asleep, and then her slumber was broken 
by dreams of the ey 

Knigbton, her dead father, Ricardo, pass. 
ed before ber in an endiess phantasmagoria, 
but, amidst itall, the handsome face of 
Heron Coverdalestood clear and distinct, 
and through it all the weird, entrancing 
music of the boy, Paal. 

In the morning she awoke with a strange 
feeling of doubt and uncertainty, 

She was homeless no longer, but the 
future still loomed dark and misty for 
her. . 

It was true she had money,nearly twenty 
pounds,and jewelry worth some hundreds; 
but money basa habit of taking to itself 
wings, and sne knew that however simply 
and frugsaily she lived,ner little store would 
sooner or later be exhausted. 

While she was at her breakfast—not the 
elaborate and luxurious meal which she 
had been accustomed to at the Kevels, put 
one consisting of coffee and bread and but- 
ter—she tried to form some plan; but she 
could not succeed. 

The sounds of Paul’s violin were borne 
from bis room,and she wondered if it 
would be possible for her to get some 
work. 

She knew something of music, and she 
was neither too young nor too little to 
teach. 

But how could she hope to optain pupils, 
she who could give no references, and who 
had had-no experience? 

After breakfast she put on her outdoor 
things and went out. She had brought so 
few things from Knighton, that it was in- 
cumbent upon her to purchase others that 
were absolute necessaries, 

She walked down Oxford Street to Mar. 
sball and Sneligrcve’s, and made her pur- 
chases—and few and modest as they ware, 
they made a considerable hole in ber stock 
of ready money,—anc she was retracing 
her steps to Mre Barker’s, when she saw a 
bansom cab pull up almostin a line with 
her, 

Agentioman jumped out, and witha 
start which sent the blood from her face, 
{ris saw that it was Lord Clarence, 

He paid the cabman and hurried past 
her, 80 near that he almost touched ber, 
and Iris, drawing her veil stili more close- 
ly over her face, hurried on breathless and 
trembling. 

Sne «pew instinctively that he was 
searching for her, and the sight of his 
bandsome face, so wan and baggard, sinote 
her heart. 

Yes, they were searching for her; but 
they mast not find her. 

Rather than return to Knighton and ap- 
pear before Heron Coverdale asthe name- 
less daughter of Goafrey Knighton, she 
would die in the streets! 

Once and for ali, the Iris Knighton, of the 
Hevels, had ceased to exist, and in ber 
place was the unknown and friendless girl 
—Mabel Howard. 

Weakened and unnerved by the sight of 
Lord Clarence and the risk of her being 
recognized, she reached home, 

Mrs, Barker had cooked a simpie dinner 
for ber, but she sat before it, unable to eat 
@ morsel, 

She had thought herself safe in London, 
butif Clarence Montacute was in pursuit 
of her and 80 near to her that shecould pass 
aos in Oxford Street, she was anything but 
aafe. 

Then suddenly there flashed upon ler 
the question: Why should she not go 
abroad? She would have encugh money, if 
she sold her jewelry, to pay for her pa* 
sage and support her for afew weeks in 
Ameriea or Australia. 

Across the ocean she would at least P6 
free from the chance of meeting Heron 
Coverdale! 

In feverish haste she dressed liers«!! 
again, and taking her bag, went into *- 
ford Street. She walked for some (1:16, 
looking for a jeweler’s at which sbe could 
offer the gems, but*the shops seemed | 
large and grand, and ner courage forsook 
her at the thought ofthe questions ‘ua! 
would be asked. How ocouid she acount 
for the possession of such valuable ariic!6s, 
she could not give her name or address, °F 
a single reference! 

She turned into a by street after 4-v 
the bag held fast in her hand 

~erhaps it would be better to wa 
she had the jewels, she was se 
rate,from absolute poverty 


















































ering and troubled, she walked on 


Pon 
aciously,until,suddenly as it seemed, 
ray et herself in a street forming one of 


a network ina squalid quarter, apparently 
occupied by the poorest of the poor. 

Contused and bewildered, she was about 
to ask a woman who was passing to direct 
her back to Oxford Street, when some 
shouts and sereams rose from alow public- 
pouse near where she stood, and two or 
three men tumbled out of the doorway 

hting together. 

Oe otone ne had time to turn and run, a 
crowd coHected, and she found herself al- 
most in the oa of a seething mass of un- 
ahed bumanity. 

"lies and women ot the lowest ty pe yelled 
and screamed and pushed round ber, and 
utterly overwhelmed by the noise and 
crush, she tried to force her way back 
to the wall where she could stand firm, at 
least. 

put the crowd seemed to incresse every 
moment, not three, but apparently thirty 
men were hard at work fighting,and Ire 
was beginning to feel faint with the horror 
of the situation, when suddenly she heard 
a voice near her, and looking round saw 
Paul pushing hie way towards her. 

“Paull? she cried, and she held out her 
pand, 

“All right,Miss Mabel! Don’t be afraid!’’ 
he sang out; put well meant as the ea- 
couragement was, it attracted attention to 

r. 

" big, coal-begrimed costermonger turn- 
ed and stared, growled outa slang word or 
two to bis companion: the two inen slipped 
in betw2en Paul and her, and one of them, 
snatching the bag from her hand, bent 
down, and cleaving @ path through the mob 
disappeared. 

Iris uttered one cry,then stood still, white 
and motionless, 

“Mabel! Mabel, are you hart?’ Paul said, 
pressing up to her anxiously, and turning 
white. ‘However came you here? Have 
they hurt you?”’ 

“No, no!’ said Irie, ‘But my bag! They 
have taken that!” 

“Tne bag,’’ he said,the color coming back 
to bia face. “Isthat all? I thought you 
were hurt! Come away at once! Never 
mind the bag, 80 long as you are not burt!’’ 
and by sheer persistent doggednees he 
forced a path for them through the crowd, 
‘On, what aturn you gave me!”’ hesaid al- 
moat reproachfully., “And how white and 
frightened you look! Why, Mabel, what- 
ever nade you come here? Itis the worst 
piace in London, I should think! And your 
bag? Was there anything in it?” 

iris forced a smile, @ very wan one, 

‘Never mind the bag, Paul,’’ she said 
verv bravely. ‘*Whatever was in it is lost 
now!’ 





CHAPTER XIX. 


OT until she had reached homedid Iris 
\ resiizs the losssbe had sustained. Her 
L\ jewels were gone! 

beyond the sum remaining of hertwenty 
pounds she had no money or resources in 
the worid! 

She inust find some work, and at once, 
if she did not wish to become homeless 
and penniless, for her money was going, 
going, even in the frugal way she waa 
living. 

She said nothing about her loss to Paul, 
forshe knew it would distress him; the 
little fellow was as devoted to her as a 
spaniel is to his dearly beloved master, and 
was as sensitive as one of those plants which 
shrivel ata touch, 

Sosie said nothipg to him about her 
dreadful loss, and kept a cheerful counten- 
ance, 

Rut as day succeeded day, and the little 
Store got leas and no .neansof replenisbin 
lL occurred to ber, she grew thinner an 
paler, and the boy, who watcbed her face 
as attentively and reverently as a Parsee 
Waiches the Sun, Saw that something was 
troubling her, 

‘“Mabel,’”? he said, ‘you are very un- 
happy!’ 

They were sitting in bis room, Iris lying 
back In the comfortable chair wuich, In bis 
devoted loyaity, had becoms almost as a 
throne in Paui’s eyes; be was practicing the 
inusic Of anew operetta whicn was to be 
produced at the Lyric. 

Unhbappy,Paul?” said Iris,awak ng with 
4 Slart froin a sad reverie, 

“Yes, Mabel,” he said gently. ‘Don’t 
déuay it, indeed it wouldn't be any use, 1 
can read your face as plainly asi can read 
that sheet of music there, and it means 
aH wuch to m6, Won't you tell ine what 
It is?”? 

Sie tried tosmile, 

“It lam in trouble, Paul,’’ she replied, 
“Iny trouble is @ very common one, I am 
very poor.” 

Poort’ be repeated sadly and sympathe- 
tically. “Nearly all tne world is, Bat 
[know whatit means, no one better. I 
sera been down to my last halfpenny, Ma- 

“And that is where I shall be presently!”’ 
Said tris, smiling but rather rnefuily. 
“Come, Paul, you are a man of the worid, 
Zive me your advice. How can | earn some 
inoOnev?” 

He touched the strings of his violin mus- 
‘Ng! ¥, bis large biue eyes fixed upon her 
1ace; Luen he sald: 

‘Mabel, you are very clever——” 

ris shook her bead. — 

“OD, yea,” he said fizmly, ‘you are. You 
are weil educated and a lady. You could 


teach, Why not gooutas a daily gover- 
nes, Mabel?”? 


jorge Pau said she gently; 
I ! take strangers as gover 
eases for thei eb jrer uniess they can 
06s, and cannot do 


He hung his head, discouraged for the 

moment. 

maa must be some way,’’ he said mus. 

* 

What way?” said Iria cheerfully, ‘I 

have thought and thought for the last week 

and I can find none! Paul, don’t people, 

yous women, get some needlework to do? 
have read of women earning money in 

tuat way.” 

— flushed, and he struggled to his 

**You don’t know what that means, Ma- 
bel!”’ he said quickly and bitterly. “Nee- 
diework! You don’t know, but | know! 
You would baveto work from dawn to 
dusk—ab! and after dusk—and at the end 
of the day and night you would have earn- 
ed just enough to pay for a cup of cotlee 
and some bread and batter. (Get a living 
by needlework! It wouid be livingstarva- 
tion, And you, too!’ and something seem- 
ed to come into his throat. 

“Why not I?” said Iris bravely. “Better 
women than I have had to earn their daily 
bread with their needle, Paul!’’ 

He shook bis head. 

* No, no!’ he said, in great agitation. “It 
would kill you! Only those who have been 
used toit since they were children can 
stand it, and you—oh, Mabel!—you would 
grow pale end thin, and bent, and——’’ he 
stopped, and cienched his hands, ‘'Ma- 
bei,’’—a scariet tlusb rose to his pale face, 
aod his eyes grew moist,—*‘if you are poor, 
Iam not; I am rich—I’ve got more than 1 
want. I don’tspend nearly my five-and- 
twenty shillings. Let me——’’ he stam- 
mered and stopped again. 

Irie’s own eyes grew moist. 

“I knew you were going to say that, 
Paul,’’ #he said very gently and gratefuliy, 
“and that is why I did not tell you before 

**But you will let me help you, Mabel?” 
he pieaded, limping to her and crouching 
at ner feet. “Jf you knew bow happy it 
would make me! Happy? J should be the 
proudest and happiest creature in london. 
Do; you can pay me back!” 

Irie a laid band upon bis bead and smootb- 
ed the fair silk y hair. 

‘*No, Paul, I can’t do that! What!’ and 
she lorced a laugh, ‘‘a great, strong girl live 
upon the bard earned wages——’’ 

She paused, for his face had grown very 
white, 

‘*] know | am not worthy to otter it to 
you,’’ he stammered. “You and! are so 
different!”’ 

‘ Worthy?” shesaid. “You are a prince, 
Paui! Different? Yos, Il should think we 
were; you area wusician who will some 
day be great and famous, while I am just 
@ useless creature who cannot earn her own 
living!’’ 

“And you will not let me heip you?” be 
said almvat piteously, 

She shook ner head. 

‘*No, Paul,’’ she replied gently, “not that 
way! You have helped me already. You 
have been a good and atrue friend! What 
should I bave done, where should I have 
been, without you! Hut not that way! 
Paul, I couldn't! No! But, Paul, not- 
witbstanding your gruesome pictare, I am 
afraid \t will nave to come to the needie- 
work?!” 

“Tnere must be some other way,”’ he said 
sad y and anxiously. 

«There may be,” assented [ris cheerful- 
ly, though ber heart ached under the load 
ot apprehension, “but I can’t think of any. 
Never mind, Don’t let us talk about it any 
more this evening. See! I’m spoiling your 
practice! (+o on,and let me hear something 
more of the new opera!”’ 

He took upthe violin reluctantly and 
commenced to play. 

‘sit is poor stufi!’’ he exclaimed pres- 
ently. 

“What?” said Iris, for she had scarcely 
been listening, and her thoughts had wan- 
dered off to ver new troubles, 

‘61 is poor mufi!”’ he repeated with gen- 
tle contempt. ‘You know the plot, Ma- 
bel?” 

He bad told Iris, but she bad forgotten 


‘The heroine {8 @ poor girl who is really 
the daughter of a prinoe,and she is accused 
of being a witch and put in prison, and the 

oung man helps her escape, and marries 
ae he is the king of a neéighnporidg 
estate in dieguise, This ia the song she 
singsin prison. I’ve gotto accompany it 
on my violin, itoughtto be # very good 
song under such circumstances, oughtn’t 
it? Bat this is it!” and he played it. 

‘Jt is not very grand,” said Iris. 

‘No!’ he assented; “that is what Miss 
Alfrede says.” 

‘““Who is Miss Alfrede?’’ said Iris. 

“Our leading lady,” be replied. “She 
al ways takes the parts of the heroine, She 
is very pretty, and has a nice voices, but 
she knows no more of music thanu—than 
that chair.’’ 

“And it ought to know a great deal, 
seeing that it has beard you play #0 often, 
Paul.” 

He smiled. 

* How beautifully you say those things, 
Mabel. Noone but alady could say them 
so sweetly.” 

‘and no one but @ born courtier could 

aysuch handsome compliments, Paul! 

ut 1 don’t think much of the lady’s song, 
as you say.” 

“No!” pe said musing!y. ‘Now see! 
Suppose she were to sing something like 
tne!” and shouldering bis vioiin,he played 





an exquisite alr, 80 plaintive and thrilling 
that Lris leant forward and listened breathb- 
lemsl y. 
“Oh, Pau W bea 
| got that?’ 
| 10n't & * - 
;} came t uF a f WKe - 


otoer 
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“You composed it?" she said in an in- 
tense voice, ‘Paul, what did I say? You 
are a great musician!” 

“You like it? I wish Miss Altrede were 
going to sing it instead of the other.” 

Iris rose and took the score from the 
music stand, and hummed it over. 

“Now play your own,” she said, almost 
im peratively. 

He did so, 

“Again!” she said, and aa he began «he 
opened her lips and sang the air. 

She sang well within herself, indeed, 
Guite softly and eastiy, but the boy’s 
amazement was visible S bis face, and in 
the quivering of his bow, 

It was only with a great effort that he 
could continue playing. 

When the song was finished he lowered 
his violin, and stood regarding ber, pale 
and panting. 

“Mabei!’’ he exclaimed. 

**Well, Paull” 

“Mabel! You can sing like that! Why— 
why—you have the voice of an angel! You 
take in needlework! who can sing like 
that! Ob, why—why, didn’t you sing to 
me before?’ and he limped towards her, 
his musician's eyes all agiow, his tace 
flushed. 

Iris looked at him wonderingly, and half 
ashamed at his enthusiasm, 

**1l’ve had no heart for singing, Paul; be- 
sides, it is not so wonderful.”’ 

‘‘Not so very wonderful! But I say it is!’ 
he retorted. ‘‘Why there isn’t such another 
voice in London! And you sang it by ear, 
without hesitation, without a false note! 
Ob, Mabel, you have called me, in a joke,a 
great musician, | say, in all serious sover- 
ness, that yon are « great singer!"’ 

‘‘Nonsense!"’ said Iris, “lt is your friend- 
ship that makes you say #0, Paul!'’ 

‘*No!’’ the poor boy almost shouted. “It 
is not! Friendsbip bas ncthing to do with 
it! I would tell the truth if I bated you as 
well as I like you! Mabel,you bave a voice 
which is sweeter and omy than any- 
shing I have ever beard, and I have heard 
some of the beat! Sing—sing again! Any- 
thing!"’ 

“To please you then,only,” sald [ris,and 
with @ little tremor, tor the boy’s praise 
and enthusiasm had eflected ner, she 
went to the piano and sang one of the old 
songs. 

The air, the words, brought back the old 
days at the Revels, #0 distinctly that the 
tears gathered in her eyes, and she faltered 
‘onoe or twice; but at the end of it she found 
aul by her side, bis thin hands clasped on 
her arm, his eyes wet with tears, 

“Oh, beautiful, beautiful!” ne gried bro. 
one “Oh, Mabel, and you never wold 
me! You kept it from me!”’’ 

“I did not know. Aren’t you tnistaken, 
Paul?’’ she said doubtfully. 

“Mistaken?” he cried ina thrill treble; 
‘4] mistaken? I tell you I have heard some 
of the best voices in London, and none, 
none like yours, not one half so sweet and 
powerful! Mabel, if you like you can be 
as rich and fainous asa girl could dream 
of!” 

**{7’’ eid Iris amazed, 

‘Yes!’’ be responded with feverish eager. 
ness. ‘*To hear you sing as you have sung 
to me, a poor cripple,the world would flock 
in its thousands! It would cheer you till it 
was hoarse, pour its gold into your lap by 
the handfal! It would orazed,inad,over 
you! Mabel, you have the world at your 
feet, and [,”—he stopped and put his hand 
to his throat,—‘‘I, the poor, crippled boy, 
have found you!” 

Iris sut and looked at and listenedto him 
in amazement, overwheimed by his en. 
thusiasm, 

‘Yea!’ he exclaimed, timping up and 
down the room; “I, Paul Foster, bave 
found the great singer of the present day. 


third violin at the Lyric, but you will be 


ant; and the world will say: ‘ie, Pau 
Foster, found her and gave her to us!’’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ said Iris, trying w lauy! 
‘*W hat do you inesn, Paul?” 

‘‘What do I mean?” he repeated excited 
ly; “I mean that you must getan enyage 
iment, atonce, I wiil ” ittor you, Tus 
will listen to meé,small and crippled as | 
am, for they know | knowa volce when | 
hear it! You must get an engagement; ni 
at the Lyric,—at the Opera itaelf! And a 
the world wil! come and bear you, and y 
away to sing your prainses——"’ né stopped 
for want of breath,and at an expression 
which had come to iris’s face. 

it was an expression Of shrinkiny #0 In 
tense as to be almost one of horror. 

“Oh, Paui!l’’ she breathed. 

“Woaet is the matter?” he exclaimed, 
‘what bave I said?” 

Iris waa silent Through her mind flast 
ed ber wother’s history. Her mother had 
been a great singer, and her greatnews and 
ner tame had been her ruin, and Iris « 
also. Could she follow in that mother's 
to tate pat 

Beaides, ifshe wenton the stage, wou! 
not Heron Coverdale find her, would not 
the story of her shame become public? 

“What is the matter?” he demandes 
ag*in, excitedly. 


narrow room had resolved iteelf into tie 
crowded theatre, and as bis inind’s eye saw 
the girl, the lady, he adored with an adora 





tion like to that of a devotes, the object 
an epplauding crowd, famous,crowned, the 
1#en of Song! 
Hie ocould not understand ne hesitatior 
er evident shrinking. 

Whyd you look |ik@® tha fahbel? 
#ald, pale ar 1 6x ted y nk 
What te , er ? 

a elL4an06 THY ~ - 
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1 sball never be anything better than the | 





the Queen of Song!—famous and import. | 


lor him, the born artiat, the mean and | 


db 


"No, no!’ ashe said, white to the lips; “I 
could net, Paul—" she went on gent.y, for 
his face had tallen—‘‘don’t think me un- 

rateful, but what you 1 could never bel 

—I could not sing ata theatre, Don’t ask 
me why, it is too aad a story, and—and there 
are other reasons, Toould not sing to the 
public, but—"’ ashe added aweetly— "I'll 
sing to you. Take your violin, and let me 
sing that song of yours again, and see, I'l! 
play it on the piano at the same time,” 

He stared at her. 

“And you have only heard it onoe! 
Heavens!’’ 

Nbe motioned to him to begin, and he 
commenced, 

Stumulated by the praise be had given 
her, she, as was only natural, exer her- 
self to the utmost, and sang as if her heart, 
her life, were in the song. 

They had reached about the middle of it 
when the door opened and Mra, Harker 
appeared, 

She waa followed closely by a middle- 
aged man, dressed in the height of prevail- 
ing tashion, and wearing a white beaver 
hat. 

Mra. Barker was about to announce their 
a in a loud voice, for Paul's and 

ria's backs were turned towards her, but 
the man held up his hand warningly, and 
gently pushing ber back, closed the door 
aod leant againat it. 

ile stood perfectly motionless for a mo- 
ment; then, after he had looked at Iria, he 
took off his hat. 

W hen the song had finished, Paul broke 
into fresh raptures, 

“Oh; it is magnificent!’ he exclaimed, 
‘Never, never bave I heard anything like 
it.. Oh, Mabel, Mabel! all the world is at 
your feet, and you oan healtate!’’ 

“Bravo! bravol cried the stranger 

They both turned hastily, and Paul ex- 
claimed, in a tone of surprise and oon- 
fusion,— 

“Mr. Stapleaont”’ 

The stranger waved his hat, and the dia- 
mond rings, with which his soft, fat hand 
was liberally furnished, flashed. 

“How do you do, Paul?” hesaid. 
I don’t intrude?”’ 

Paul bowed, and s#tammered out some. 
thing. 

“PTbis ia Mr. Stapleson,’’ he said to Iria. 

Mr. Stapleson bowed and waved bins hat, 

“Paul's eister, | presume?” he said, put 
ina very different tone to that which he 
had used to Paul, for, as Lris rose and atood 
cal iunand sel f-possessed, (he manager, & man 
of the world, saw at a glanoe that he was in 
the presence of a lady. 


“No, no,” put in Paul quickly, “she is 
not my sister; she is Minas Howard, Mins 
Mabel Howard!l’’ 

“Coarmed tomake Miss Howard's ao- 
quaiptance!’’ said the manager with an- 
otner bow. “Sorry w intrude at such a 
time, but business is business, Miss How- 
ard, and | am, alas! « business man!’ and 
Le siniled, 

Ho was fat and pornpoas, and his smile 
wae 46! f-satistied and unctuous, buat it waa 
yood-uatured and pleasant; and Iris, who 
had never met this kind of the genus homo 
before, bowed, 

‘T've come at an awkward time, I’m 
afraid,’ he sald, advancing to the centre of 
the room, which bis well clothed, be-jJewe!- 
od, presence seemed to fill, ‘But 1’ ve come 
op business, Well, what do you think of 
the new opera, Paul?’ 

Paul shrugged his shoulders, 

Mr. Stapieron laughed, and his shoulders 
shook good hamoredly. 

“No great thing? What does it matter? 
You and I, my dear Paul, are musicians, 
and kuow ood from bad, but the public— 
bah!’ and o6 madea gesture of supreme 
coutwmpt. “The public know nothing. If 
athing pleases themn they are content. 
Tuey come and take our stalls and fill our 
treasury, aud the street organs put our airs 
on their barrels and all goes well, But 
ausic! Ob, well, the least said about that 
tne better, oh, Paui?”’ 

“You, Mr. Stapleson,’’ assented Paul, 

‘And you like this new opera?” said 
Mr, Stapleson, 

Vaul coughed dubloualy. 

Che inanayer laughed. 

“Hut that wasn’t what l beard you and 





“Hope 


1 i+#e—— 
“Miss Howard,” murmured Paul, 
“You, quite so-—Miss Howard trying 

over?’ 

“No, sir,’ aaid Paul inodestly. ‘it waea 
littie thing of nny own.” 

The manager made amecve of good nme 
tured contempt 

“On, lor!’ he maid, 
alwaye trying things of 
what comes of it?’ 

“Something will come of Paul | oster’s,”’ 
waid Iria calinly. 

[TO KK OONTIMNUKD, |] 
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“You fiddlers are 
your own! And 


Iny AvAIN.--Do not be disheartened 
because you have failed once, twice or three 
tines, but press onward: tnake up your 
ind to gain a certain point, and yaln it. 
lho not stop till you #66 fallure disappear 
ny 4nd suceess fairly in your handa, 

It must come sooner or later, If you only 
“akeup your mind not lw be beaten, It 


- 


inatters nol hOwW poor you nay 6, 
Ones overcoine® the disappointment of 
failure, and you nave allaloed suUccHma, 


-_ . =_ 


} yY the tiles ys ofthis day if (i0d 
| 8@n de lem and the @vil@ bear patie: 
and sweet him day niy isa re: We 
4 al y rday, and wea 
“ 
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You bave decreed that we must part, 
That Fate must stand between each hear 
Il have accepted this decree and yet 
“noe day a ghost wili take revenge for | 


Vi mory’s pale form from oul the gloom 
Wiil riee and stand at Leive'’s lone tomt 
And all the dead and happy heures 


Hearing the Incense of thelr faded fower 
Leoat Jovy, and hope, In bitter pein, 
From out Love's tomb will riee again: 


And you and LI, mating no moan, 
Wii) ef and wateh them. utterly alon: 


Old Turcan’s Wife. 


BY J. LANDEKS. 


OHAPTERK LI, 


FLAT-TOPPED cape on the African 

svore of the South Atlantic, A point, 
i theonly prominence in view to ves- 
neie far out at sea, and from it the shore- 
line falling away in great, curved, sandy 
beaches, frin with beavy surf,and back- 
ed by vast grassy plains. 

On the top of the point, close to the sea 
face, was a iow-roofed trading house, with 
a slender fagstaf beside it. 

There was not another house in view,nor 
any other sign of man, for the scattered na- 
tive villages of the coast were hidden in 
the long grass, or further inland in great 
foremta, 

Through thé plains stretched a river 
whose mouth was closed by a sandbank, 
and whose waters, in oonsequence, lay in 
still sheets linked together. 

Faraway, towards the inner country, 
there rome against the eky the simooth- 
jooking topa of a range of tnountainas, be- 
youd which no white man had yet pene- 
trated, 

Only on the sea coast and ip the mouths 
ot rivers were his factories pisced, far be- 
tween and solitary. 

The #Uill strong sun of the iate afternoon 
poured down on the bare top of the point 
andon the exposed factory, in the ver- 
andahof which belonged the two white 
traders of the house, 

The one was a tall, — loose- 
shouldered man of perhaps fty-tive, 
He had large coarse features, with clear 
blue eyes looking straight out of his 
face, 

tite big, angular frame was thin through 
years of poor living. His peaked beard, 
at one time fair, was streaked heavily with 

ray. 

. tiie upper lip and sunken cheeks were 
shaven, and he looked what he had been 
for years, a sailor. 

For ail that bis face was not a coinmon 
face. The eyes and the expression 
showed his kindness, even softness of 
heart 

Hie was the more singular in appearance 
because the wrinkled skin of bis face, 
throat, and hands was tanned by the sun 
very dark, and contrasted with the white- 
nese of his hair. 

The other man was not more than thirty, 
He lay far back on a canvas chair, with bis 
chin on his chest and his hands clasped be. 
hind his bead. 

He gazed sulkily at the floor of the ver- 
andah, while the ex-sailor lurched seaman- 
like along it to and fro. 

Presently the younger man raised his 
face and shifted his gaze to the ocean, spread 
out in epdless view before him, There was 
cunning shown now tn nis keen eyes and 
cruelty in is square chin and thin 
lips. 

Yot his face was a good-looking face, with 
its regular dark features, and his manner 
was such that he could moatiy win oconfi- 
dence with it when he chose, 

He bad won the confidence of the ex -sail- 
or, Jobn Turoan, the owner of the factory, 
and an independent trader on the South- 
west African Coast, 

Yet the younger man, Cieorge Hill,in bis 
heart despised the sailor turned trader who 


was 80 lenient with him. lie could 
not comprehend how the old fellow bad 
been prudent and honest and success. 


ful. 

Old Turoan liked the lad, as he called 
him, who had been witb bim a year, and 
be was much taken by his ability and edu- 
eation, which were apparent on the sur- 
face 

Moreover, the old man, though he had 
been so long on the coast, and had become 
80 accustomed to ita life he could not bave 
well lived elsewhere, bad grown weary of 
ite solitude, and weloomed the company of 
the younger nan, 

“This is the most forsaken country that 
ever was created,’’ cried out Hill tinpatient- 
ly almost feroely,anud rising suddenly trom 
his cbalr, 

He sometimes gave way to ts of temper. 
He moved towards the ex-saiior, who oon- 
tinned to swing himeeif along, eujoying his 
walk. 

“One night as weil be drowned in (that 
sea a4 be here,’’ 


“Why, Hill, man!” exclaimed old Tur- 
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come out and help me, and, by good luck, 


they sent me you,” the ex-sailor 
kindly. 

"Then I'll tell you what I should have 
done; labould have sent for a woman as 
well.” 

‘A woman? A wife? Married her? 

‘“‘Hum—yes!” 

‘What woman would come out here to 
this coast?’ asked old Turcan very seri- 
ously, 

Only give one a chance,”’ 

“Well, I did once think of doing it,” 
s\owly dropped from the old man’s quiver- 
ing li 

Hill looked astounded. 

“Why,” went on old Turean, “do you 
suppose I’ve lived all these years without 
4 (bought of having some one to ro my 
art, of baving some one! could call my 
wife, someone who would love me and cai! 
meher husband? Why, my liad, I’ve 
thought of it, I’ve dreamt of it a thousand 
times, but I’ve never seen how I could put 
itinto shape, First,’’ he added, slowly 
checking the item out on a forefinger, be- 
cause of the place here, and second, be- 
cause I’ve not seen a white woman for ten 
years. It's trae,”’ muttered old Turcan, 
dropping his voice and speaking with 
solemnity, ‘ten years,’’ 

‘Why don’t you go hoiune, then, and 
choose a girl? I'm sure you’re able to,” 
said Hill. 

‘And leave her there? No, But, my 
lad, I will tell you something. I have had 
itin my mind togo home and to leave you 
in charge here, to carry on the factory for 
my benefit, You’re quick and clever, and 
you've picked up the ways of the negroes 
wouderfully; and if they don’t like you as 


well as they night, they can’t cheat you, 
which is something. Butit won’t be for 
another year yet at least, and in another 


year who can tell what may happen? May- 
hap Laeha'’n'teare to see the old country 
again, or shall feel too old to wish for any 
company but yours, my lad,” and, #0 say 
ing, the ex-salior resumed his walk along 
the verandah, 

Hill looked after nim, disturbed, indeed, 
at what be had said. It opened up @ view of 
the future which was in One way good, yout 
not in another, 

it was pleasant to think he inight bave a 
free hand before long, but not on the 
coast, and be shuddered atthe thought of 
it, as he remembered the life he had led 
in a great city and forgot its disastrous 
end, 

Old Turean stopped pia 4 in his walk 
as h® saw a negro, thenative headman of 
the factory, come striding hastily across the 
patch of sand that covered the top of the 
cliff and formed the compound or yard of 
the factory. 

The headman, as he came near, gave a 
shout, and running ina half circle before 
the white men on the verandah, 
salaamed vigorously with clasped hands, 
His dark, bronze-colored and honest 
face was full full of satisfaction and ex- 
chement. 


“Well, Antonio Bowman, what is it?” 
asked old Turcan «8 the negro fetched his 
breath. 

“Oh,master! big master!’’ and he choked. 
“Ca—oabooka come, Livefor come! Big 
cabooka! Plenty teetb! Big teeth!’’ he 
quickly stretched out his arma, = “Oh, 
plenty teeth come three day from Ka- 
ben ” 

‘Kabenga? At last!’ exclaimed the old 
man, bis trader’s instincts alive, “Good, 
very good, Antonio Bowman, And big 
teeth, hey?’’ 

The native again extended bisarmas to in- 
dicate the size of the teeth. 

“You are sure, this time, you 
mistake, Antonio Bowman?"”’ 

‘No mistake, O captain. Antonio BKow- 
nan make no mistake, Oh, plenty teeth 
live come—one, two, three day. I say Ka- 
bengal’ and be shouted the name out in 
his excitement. 

‘Good, Antonio Bowman,” repeated old 


make no 


Turean. “Ho! boy, give Antonio Bowman 
adrink, You always bring good news, my 
mman!"’ 


And old Turcan, beckoning the negro on 
the verandah, patted him on the velvet- 
like skin of his wel! fleshed back. 

“Me come one time (quickly) tell mas- 
ter,’ murmured Antonio softly as he 
caught sightof aemall native boy, clad in 
white woven singlet, with a wisp of bird’s- 
eye pattern blue cotton cloth round his 
loins, coming out of the main doorway otf 
the house with a bottle of gin and a smal! 
tumbier in his bands, 

He poured outa brimmer for Antonio, 
whe drained it at once, and — 4a gasp and 
a sigh of satisfaction as tbe liquor gurgied 
down bis throat 

Then, knowing when his presence was 
not required, he gathered his loose robe of 
flimsy cotton print of blue-and-whiite-leaf 
pattern in handkerchief pieces, and threw 
the end of itover bis left shoulder and 
wernt away. 

The two white men went into the house 
to tueir dinuer, which had been announced 
by the steward, and by the time they bad 
eaten of the inevitable fowl flesh, of which 
it was wholly composed, served in every 
way, from fowl soup to fow) palm-oil chop, 
the day was at an end. 

lhe sun had vouched the rim of the wa- 
ters, and darkness was upon the coast and 
sea, a darkness through which came the 





ticulars of the cabooka, To these old Turcan 
listened with interest. 

A cabooka was the arrival at the point of 
many negroes from the far interior, 
With them they brought many tusas of 
elephants, 

Not untilola Turcan had settled with 
Antonio Bowman at what rate of barter, 
and with what goods the tusks were to 
be bought, did be “turn in’ near mid- 
night. 

Not long after midnight, wnen all the 
men on the point, black and white, were in 
deep slumber, save the watch, who cried to 
one another from the four corners of the 
yard, hollow murmurs rose from the wide 
stretch of the open bay. 

Huge phosphorescent waves showed 
themaelves in the darkness, gradu- 
aily breaking further and further out at 
nea. 

Then, all at once, a line, miles long, of 
white water flashed out and fell with a 
crash, followed by another and another, 
after which there wasa lull, 

Then line after line of breakers arose, 
each increasing with the fall of the one be- 
fore it, until the whole surface of the bay 
was one stretch and mass of phosphore- 
scent, thundering waters, 

At daybreak there were lines of breakers 
for bree miles out atsea. There was no 
wind, and above the beach for miles hung 
a tuick white mist. The calemma, or surf- 
storm, due tosome far-off gale, was at its 
heigot. 

lt was Sunday morning, and the two 
traders, who were too much accustomed to 
the sudden rising of the sea on that ex- 
posed coast to pay much attention to it, 
save when one or the other had to go off to 
vessels, were passing the time as each 
p/ @ased. 

Olid Turcan lay in a hammock swung 
froin the roof of the verandah, his face 
shaded by a broad sombrero which had 
tilted forward. 

Hie appeared to be sleeping, hushed by 
‘he ceaseless sound cf the breakers, but he 
was awake, and bisthoughts were not of 
the cabooka, not of the many tusks of 
vory, butof that of which his assistant 
Hilt had spoken, 

lie bad been dreaming, the old man, and 
he bad in his yet hazy brain the remer- 
brance of the face of 4 woman—or maybe 
it was an ideal face, he was not sure, only 
he knew it wasthere, and pleasant to him, 
and he lay still inthe fear thatit would 
vanish, 

Hill sat within the large darkened din- 
iug or principal room of the house, into 
which the outer doorway directly opened, 
Before him was 4 strong sea-chest, the con- 
tents of which he was turning out to the 
air. 

Piece by piece he shook out the clothes 
which filled the chest and laid them on the 
floor. 

There slipped from the pocket of a heavy 
coat, which be had not had on since he had 
cone to the coast; a large sized photograph 
of a woman, 

Hesaw it fall,and picked it from the 
fioor, giving out & whistle of surprise, As 
often a8 be had turned the contents of the 
chest out he had not come across the pho- 
tograph before, ror had he known it was 
there, 

It must have been put into the pocket of 
the coat witu design for him to find it 
taere, and with a contemptuous smile at 
the thought be turew the photograph on 
the heap of clothes, now bestowing a second 
giance at the likeness of the face depicted 
in it. 

It was a face (bat was sweetness to look 
upon, and yet a sorrowtul tace, witha wist- 
ful look in the large dark eyes that was 
calculated to touch the heart of any 
man, 

The half figure of the girl was plainly 
yet most neatiy dressed in black, and with 
the little head and its clustering dark curls 
showed daintily against the background of 
the photograph, which, not baving been 
ex posed, retained ite freshness, 

Hill replaced bis clothes in the cheat, He 
had finished, and hé took up the likeness, 
and was about to throw it in the chest, when 
he was startied by a large hand closin 
over hie wrist, and looking up, he saw ol 
Turcan standing behind him, 

‘‘May | look at that?” said the old man 
quickly. 

‘What, the photograph?”’ 

Ola Turcan wok it, and held it tenderly 
in both palms, and stood gazing at it as if 
he could not see enough of the face, and 
yet with infinite surprise and wonder in 
his look, 


He passed a band over his eyes. He 
could not believe what they showed him, 
lt was tbe face he had dreamt of, which 
had been pictured in his mind’s eye, It 
was it! 

Hie strove to recollect every detail of tne 
face, and bis memory confirmed the re- 
sein biance, 

Yet he could not tell when or where he 
had seen @ face iike it, but then the days 
when be bad seen white women were far 
ott and shadowy, 

“What is the matter?’’ asked Hill, and at 
the sound of his voice the old man 
siarted. 

“It isa beautiful face!’ he said softly. 
ife would not tell he knew it. “Where did 
you get this?’’ 

‘Cet it? Ob, it was given to me,’’ an- 
swered Hill in an off-hand manner aftera 





a 


He drew a long breath. 

“Who is it?’’ and he waited for the an- 
awer. 

For some moments Hill did not reply, 
He wasanything but pleased at himseir 


for allowing old Turcan to see the photo. 
graph, bat the old man had been too quick 
for him, 


“Jt is my sister,’ he said at last slow. 
ly, with hesitation, and held out pis 
hand. 

But old Turcan did not relinquish the 

hotograph. Instead, ne moved round in 
— of Hill, where he could have a good 
look at his face, and bade him hold up his 


ead. 

Hill bad not bargained for this, and « 
faint color came into his pale cheeks. Oj, 
Turean took a steady look at him,and suid, 
“If there isa likeness it is faint now, iny 
lad. I should not have Known you for 
brother and sister.”’ 

“No, we were never considered alike; Nw!) 
was a beauty.”’ 

He could have bit his tongue for saying 
her name, 

“Was!” exclaimed old Turcan. ‘Je! Sie 
is quite young, Hill,” he went on tenderly, 
looking at the photograph, ‘‘Her face, | 
say, is sad. Has she known much troubie 
of any kind?” 

“Hum—yes,’’ 

“She ought not to bave known any.”’ 

“Ab, we can't belpthat,’’and Hil! held 
out bis band again for the photograph, 

Old Turcan drew it away. 

‘ | hope you are good to her.’”’ 

“I?” returned Hill, startled at the ques. 
tion. “Ob, I do my best; but I have veen 
unlucky, you know.”’ 

Oid Turcan believed what he said, but he 
did not give him back the photograph, 
He carried it toasheif on the wall, 
and placed it there beside a large sea. 
lass. 

Then,tothe younger man’s astonish inent, 
he waiked many tiines to and fro before the 
likeness, stopping every time bofore it, Hill 
ventured to ask for it. 

“It deserves to be better treated than 
to be thrown in among your clothes,” 
replied the old man; ‘twill you give itto 
me?’”’ 

“You aduire it?’’ 

Witbout reply old Turcan coolly took the 
photograph away with him into his bed- 
room. 

Hill’s eyes followed him with a look 
of perplexed wonder, but be said noth- 
ing. 

During the rest of that Sunday he more 
than once caught sight of old Turcan, 
through the half-open door of bis room, 
gaz ng earnestly at the photograph. The 
cavooka of ivory, which atone time would 
have occupied his talk, he hardly spoke 
about, 

Could it be that he had takena fancy to 
the girl’s likeness? At the thought ascow! 
came over Hili’s face. 

On the second day, being the ‘Tuesday, 
old Turcan caine to him at an odd hour,as be 
sat watching the still vexed sea, and said 
hesitatingly: 

‘*Look here, Hill—your sister,’’ and his 
voice trembled. ‘She is not married?” 

‘‘Married!” echoed Hill,and hesitated be- 
fore answering so simple a question. 

Indeed, he looked as if he much wished 
toshirkareply. Butthe old man’s eyes 
were looking straight into his, and so 
clearly. 

‘'No,”’ he answered slowly, ‘she is not 
married.’’ 

A look of unmistakable relief came over 
the old man’s face. 

**Do you think,” said he, laying his hands 
on the younger man’s shoulders, “do you 
think she would marry me?” 

Hill fell back a pace or two; he saw the 
old man was in earnest, 

“You said, ‘Give a good woman a 
chance,’”’ 

“Will she take the chance if I give it to 
her?” 

The matter was becoming quite comp!i- 
cated. 

“You said she bad known trouble,’”’ wert 
on old Turcan quickly, ‘that you had been 
uniucky and unable todo ali you would 
for her. Itakeit, my lad, she is not so 
comfortable that ahe would not think of 
coming out to this coast, though it is 80 
lonely, and to me who have been muore 80 
—Speak, Man, won't you?’’ and he shook 
Hill bard, 

‘‘How can I tell?’ What a’ye mean, Tur- 
can?” said Hill, trying to free himself froin 
the old man’s grip, “I did say she had 
known trouble, but I didn’t say through 
me,”’ he added. 

“Through whom then?” demanded old 
Turcan anxiously. 

‘‘Her husband,” 

Old Turcan’s bands feli to his sides ani 
he staggered back, 

i » My dear man, why you said——”’ 
he hod . ‘ ht 

“She is a widow,” 

‘‘A—ab!’’ 

A long sigh of relief came from the o!d 
man. He comprehended at once the fact 
of the gir! being a widow being favora'\e 
tohim. He murmured to himself, ‘So 
will not think it so strange of me.” 

‘What do think of it?’”’ he asked of h's 
intended brother-in-law. 
eat have nothing to do with it,’’ mutter: 

il. 

‘Yes, youcandoso much for me,” 
lad,”’ returned old Turcan softly. ‘As! 
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by you te 
oh wiil you write to her?” 


tated, “she has only lately lost ber haus- 


pand,”’ 
Old Turcan 


two. 
“pid abe love nim?” he asked 
\yain a curious look came 
face 


“{ don’t know.” 


her? 


fore the Consul, who——”’ 


cone to you; who can say?” 
“Ab, no one but herself, 

write to her? 

me!’ almost flercely. 


think of it.” 

“Nell, Nell,’’ he repeated to himself, and 
turned away and left Hill to recover from 
bis astonisument at theold man’s awkward 
infatuation. 

Qa Taurean did not speak of the girl 
ayain that day. 

Heframed the photograph with coral- 
‘rusted seaweed—pink, white, and purple 
x rays, which he picked up on the beste, 
aud bung it on the bare white wall of his 
pedroom. 

The interval gave Hill time to think. 
lirat, the girl whom he had said was 
his sister was not his aister, but bis own 
wife, 

Hie bad to deny her because he had come 
out to Africa and into old Turcan’s employ 
a4 a Single nan, 

\ scoundrel at heart, but clever, with good 
address, be had, in the oid country, robped 
the great tirin of London jewelers by whom 
he had be6éa trusted. 

Tney had not prosecuted for reasons of 
theirown, After that, in another situation, 
be had pretended to lose an open check, 
which bad been given to him to be cashed, 
but which he had in reality conveyed cothe 
lands of # betting-inen and publican to 
wnom he owed money. 

The publican swore he had given value 
forthe check to a@ third party who had 
owed him a@ Suiali sum and who disap. 
peared after receiving the balance of the 
check, 

‘The drawersot the check paid it, haying 

alternative, and not being able to find 
tue toird man, butthey dismissed the loser 
of \ueir check, 

Ned Thorburn, for that was Hill’s real 
uaine, now Castin his lot, but in secret, 
with (h@ man into whose hands he had 
payed, aud went from bad to worse, until 
4 line caine when he wished to quit the 
country to avoid the law, 

Ife saw in a Liverpool paper the adver- 
Usementofa firm of African merchants 
whore gotred ao assistant on the African 
coasi, aud he thought be could be nowhere 
safor than out on that solitary seaboard. 
He a«app.ied for the situation under a false 
namie, 

As (he tira who wauted a man for their 
constituent, old Turean, were, affer the 
cusion of African tirma, by no means par- 
ticular as to whom they took, provided 
they gol uuan Cheap, he obtained the situa- 
tiun by ineaus of forged references, and 
841/60 in @ trading brig. 

He deserted his young wife, who knew 
nothing of where be bad gone, tbough 
he bad known very well where she 
was, 

As be sat thinking thousands of miles 
from her, this idea flashed across his ready 
Drain. 

Whatif anything could be made of the 
Situation? Could old Turcan be induced to 
send her money? Could he, Ned Thor- 
burn, persuade nerthat her husband bad 
as itto her, so as to make her accept 
it? 

She would not spend it if ne told her to 
hoep it a8 a nest- egg for him when he would 
return repentant to her, Oh,ehe would be 
sure enough lo do 80,8he would beso happy 
lo hear him, 

What might be the largest sum old Tur- 
can could be induced to send to her? A 
huncred pounds? ‘To fit ber out and pay 
for her passage to come out to bim as @ 





Dride—and sne would never leave England, 
and he chuckled. 

.d Turean ought to send more, be was 
80 in Love with tue photograph, and Hill 
cluuckied again at the thought of it, But 
whatifold Turcau wrote to her? He woald 
do s0—a love-letier. 

Wuy, Ned Thorburn always took the let- 
ters on board the mail-boat when she called 
re the polnt, and he could destroy any 
etter 

‘olwhen could he get away bimeelf 
aor toa? Sometime before letvers could 
cone from Faogland, 

He could get an order out of old Turcan 
On Portuguese nouse for what pay was 
dus to him, or the most rt of it, and on 
Sine €xcuse steal away down the coast in 
‘aunch or boat, and so in secret on board 
‘he Portuguese mall for Lisbon, when it 
‘ouchéd at Bambriz, some filty miles down 
{u6 coast; or, if old Turcan proved liberal 
\ bos wite,be might dispense with his little 
‘sary andtake Frencn ieave of the oid 
man. 

\'6 would be allowed away for a time 

‘he feigned sickness; he was sure of 


® nore he considered his scheme the 
nore feasivle it looked. It was original. 
/here was this: old Tureau had as good os 
pr sed him the charge of the factory ina 


a © war Bick f the ife, 1 De 


3neea of H peraue was Upv 


w i ang 
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. | will do better. Tell hér bhat. 


/ No,” cried Hill; “sbhe-——” and he best- 
thought for a moment or 
into Hill's 
“You will write? Where could I marry 


Perbaps at St. Paul de Loanda, be- 


‘Stop! stop! you are going too quickly, 
old man,” said Hill; “perbaps she will not 


But you will 
Promise me that. Promige 


“You must give me plenty of time to 


ht sky over him, and he yearned, even 
at risk Of his liberty, for the excitement 
or the temptations of the great city when he 
had money, 

Again he speculated on the amount old 
Turcan might send his wife—*Ola! Ola!” 
shouted the watchinan in his look-out on 
the highest part of the point, 

“Ola! Ola!” again oried the watchman,and 
Hill knew that something was in sight, and 
o—s aside his thoughts sprung to his 

He looked out apawards, shading his face 
with bis hands. He made out the masts 
and spars of a large steamer which was 
coming down the coast, though still a long 


bys off. 

© waved his hand to the watchman, to 
show he saw the vessel. It was the first he 
had seen for a month, and be watched it in 
silence, until old Turcan came ruaning out 
on the verandah. 

“Why didn’t you call me, dill? Wh 
didn’t you call me?’”’ he cried. “It’s the 
mail!” and he ran for his sea-giasa, ‘Will 
— to us?” he asked, leveling the 


But his hands, strange to say, shook so 
that he could not steady the glass, and he 
handed it to Hill, 

‘Does she stand in?” asked the old man, 
opening the box on the verandah in which 
tue signal flags were kept,and hauling them 
out one by one until he stood in the midst 
of a heap of them. 

“I can’t teli yet, sir,” replied 


Hill ma- 


liciously. ‘She is coming iu, | think,” he 
added, 

"Yes, yes,’ cried old Turcan, reaching 
for his glass. 


“No! she is standing on.”’ 

“Clear away the signa! halliards!’’ shout- 
ed old furcan,running down the verandah 
steps and across the yard with the flags 
bundled in his ar:ns. 

He sent on the house-flag and the signale 
that he had cargoto ship. A man hoisted 
them in due time, When the steamer was 
nearly abreast of the point, up went the 
answering signals: 

“No letters, cargo on return,’’ she said, 
and without lessening her speed stood 
on her way to her furthest port, whence 
she would return om her homeward yoy- 


age. 

Old Turcan came back to the factory 
disappointed. Hehad no cargo to ship, but 
he had wished to stop the steamer in the 
case, a8 BOMetim«es happened, something 
might prevent her calling on her return 


vo 6. 
fhitt waited for him on the veranda. The 
old man called him into the house as he 
him, 
“My iad,’ said he, ‘write that letter— 
that letter to your sister. I have no pa- 


tience till I see it done. I am in earnest, 
Hill.” 
“Was that why you would stop the 


steamer?’”’ asked Hill. 

“Yes, I thought you would write the let- 
ter, and I could get it on board. It will be 
better to have it written.’’ 

Old Turcan was acting as he had never 
before acted in his life. He was \osing his 
head. 

“Now was the time teciine! tue matier,’’ 
thought Hill. It wasariek, buton (be in. 
stant he made up his mind, 

“Well,” said he slowly, ‘there's very lit- 
tle use in writing for any giri—for Nell, 1 
mean—to come out here when ehe has no 
money to come with.” 

“Shpall I send ber an order to tne agents 


in Liverpool?” asked old ‘TPurcan simply. 
He suspected nothing yet. 

“You are very generous, sir,”’ 

“]tis because { think so mncno of ner, 


How muchsbould I send to her? You know 


better than I.’’ . 
“] think so—two hundred pounds 


9» 


Hili bad pitched the amountas high as 
hedared, but be was at once sorry he had 
nut asked for more. 

“Then there is the passage,’’ Le added 


sharply; ‘say another fifty.” 
wie bundred and fifty in all,”’ said old 


Turcan. “Now write tuat letter, my tad, 
I have not thought it possibie sie may not 
come to me,” he added, ‘bur in that case,it 


she will not come——”’ 

“In that case,’’ said Hill, grasping the 
old man’s band, ‘‘in that case 1 will repay 
to you every farthing of what you atvance 
tober. It shail bea debtof mine, which I 
shall work wy fingers off to repay to you. 
I know it will tako time Ww do #0; Iny 
screw—salary is not sullicient to allow it to 
be done quickly, but it shall be done, Tur. 
can, Wuat you send to ny sister is only s 
present from me.” 

it flashed across his mind how his pres- 
ent protestations would inateh with the 
withdrawal of hie salary whet be should 
come to leave oid Turocan; but then, 
of course, sickness would bo lis 6x 


cuse, 3 
But old Turcan would not bear of this 


offer, though it raised Hili in bis ¢#.ime 
tion. 
He said he could aliluri to uwive the 


money, in fact, to the iri ne wished bo 
make bis wife. He had a ineaner thought 
—thatthe gift might influence her decision 
in bis favor. 

“But I depend on you 


"i 


Hill, I 





said as he returned the younger man’s 
grip with hia sailor's fist. 

“What a dunce he is!” 1 ight Hill 
and responded warin.y t know 
any one | would rather #6 married & 
sir.” 

Old Tuarcan got oul paper, pen ar 
and placed they f ‘ 
brother-in-law, 4 
tabie, wit 

| with bis bands,a 
found he 


sO" 
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wished him to write, to make falsehood ap- 
pear truth, was impossible so long aa the 
victim of his treachery was before bim, He 
implored him to pow’: 

After he wae gone, Hill managed to write 
a letter. He ar carefully made out an order 
for one thousand dollars, payable to Mra, 
Edward Thorburn, 

Old Turcan took the letter with hands 
that trembled, and read and re-read each 
word of it, for he could only read slowly. 
But it seemed good to him, as it certainly 
was hightiown. 

“You are clever, lad,” hesaid; ‘you have 
written all you can for me, more than I 
sbould have dared to say for myself, I hope 
she ‘may not be disappointed,” and he 
sighed again. His earnestness was alinost 
comical. 

“Not she, | warrant; not when she sees 
you, old man,” returned Hill, with con- 
cealed malice. 

‘‘And there is no danger in her coming, 
no danger to herself,”” went on old Turcan. 
“The salt breezes biow all fever back 
before it reaches us. If { bad not known 
that, if I thought there was any danger 


“If I thought there was danger, do you 
think I should let ber come?’’ interrupted 
Hill virtuously, “No, notthat she might 
might marry the richest man on the coast, 
and that’s not you.”’ 

Ola Turean took the pen ina hand that 
treinbled again, and sitting down, slowly 
wrote his name, “John Turcan,” in big 
biack letters across the foot of the letter, 
below where Hill had written neatly, 
“Your lover,” 

Hill took the letter from him and slipped 
the order before him. If old Turcan bad 
looked at Hill he might have detected the 
momentary gleam of cunning and greed 
that crossed his face. But the unsuspicious 
and love-sick old man read the order slowly 
through. 

The letter referred to hia sending the 
money as a gift; and he signed the order, 
and asking for the letter, folded the order 
in it, and told Hill to put both into an en- 
velope and addross it, 

Old Tarcan read the address on the on- 
velope and put the letter into bis pocket 
Then, witb the writing of the letter jis 
slhyness seemingly being past, he put ques- 
tion after question to Hill regarding Neil, 
and got answer after answer invented,until 
the scoundrel! was glad when the oid man 
went away into his room. 

That night Hiil lay on his ped concocting 
in his mind theterms ofthe letter he in 
tended sendirg tothe girl who was his wile, 
saying he sent the money to her. 

A painted canvas partition divided bis 
room from old Turcan’s, and through it, as 
he lay still, he beard the old man repeating 
over and over to himself the words of the 
false letter that had been written, and hs 
chuckled to nimeelf, and at last, turning 
over, dismissed every thought from his 
mind, as he bad the knack of doing, and 
went smoothly to sleep- 

It was gray light of early morning, hast- 
ening fast into broad daylight, when ie 
was awakened by the “knock, knock’’ of 
the staff of the honest headman, Antoni 
Bowman, On his door, 

He heard the negro shout, “Little mas 
ter, cabooka live for come!” 

He also heard old Turcan already stirriny, 
and jumping up he threw a trade-bianket 
over his sleeping-suit and came out of hin 
room, 

Oid Tarcan was at the door of the house, 
and both men followed by Antonio bow 
inan,at Once set out for the look-out, whence 
they could see all round thei. The sea 
was stil. white with the breakers of the 
caiemma, which roared in an ominous un 
dertone, 

But tbe men turned their backs upon tiie 
waves and gazed landward over the asilen: 
country, on which a mist lay white and 
heavy. 

Asthe sun rose and dried it up, they 
made out the narrow path that led from the 
turtner bank of the river to the nearex: 
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Je’ FOR HARNESS AND Boots, —Three 
sticks of the best black sealing-wax diseol- 
ved in half a pint of spirita of wine, to be 
kept in a glass bottle, and weil shaken pre- 
Vious to use. Apply with a soft sponge. 


FrostTeED GLASS.—A good imitation of 
frosted glass may be produced by apply- 
ing to the giass agaturated solution of alum 
in water. It may be colored by the addit- 
jon of aniline dyea, The coloring is not 
very permanent however. 


STKAM HkATING.—One of the North- 
western railroads runs vestibuled trains 
heated by steam from the engine, and |!- 
luminated by electricity from a dynamo in 
the baggage car. The sleeping cars have a 
meandescent burner in every section. 


INK-NraiNs.—To take ink-stains out of 
linen, use a mixture of two parte cream of 
tartar and one part alum; pulverize together 
and make a strong solution fh water; satu- 
rate the stain for a few minutes and wash. 
If not entirely removed, a weak solution of 
oxalic acid may be applied fora minute, 
then wash, 


LEATHER CBMEN1}.--A good cement for 
leather can be made by dissolving gutta 
percha in bisulpbide of carbon until like 
a troacie; the part that wants to be joined 
should firat be well thinned down; then 
put a little of the cement on the two pleces, 
spreading it well soasto fill the pores of 
the leather; warm the parts over a fire for 
& minute or two; put them quickly together 
and hammer well. The cement should be 
kept in a bottle, well corked, and ina cool 
place. 


LUMINOUS PAPEKR.—A simple receipt for 
making luminous paper. The composition 
consists of forty parts of ordinary paper 
pulp, ten parts water, ten parts phosphore- 
scent powder, one part of gelatine and one 
bichromate of potassa. The phosaphore- 
scent powder is composed of sulphides of 
calcium, barium and strontium, well ground 
and mixed together The bichromate of 
potassa acting on the gelatine renders the 
paper, which is manutactured in the ordi- 
nary way impermeable. 


Bicyoue ENGINk.—A new bicycle en- 
gine in doscribed as “simply a bicycle run- 
ning on amooth steel and pushed by 
steam.’’ This machine has «a wheel » fee 
in diameter and two engines, each lixii 
stroke, From 550 to 600 revolutions or 
turns, equivalent to 150 miles per hour, are 
its piston speed and valve action, It in ex. 
pected to take four cars, each seating 
olghty-elght passengers, 100 miles per bour 
it necessary. The weight of the cars i« 
twenty-eigbt tons, or seven tons each. It 
would require ten palace cara, weighing 400 
tons, or five passenger care, weighing 
about half as much, to convey (he sane 
nutnber of passengers, 

— 


Farm and lbarden. 


Foopper,—Corn-fodder sbould be cut in 
some kind of cutter that crushes the pieces 
while cutting them. This breaks the bard 
lining and renders the food more acceptanle 
to atock. 


Trees.—t nder ordinary circumstances 
20 test ia close enough to plant trees around 
tne house. If tall growing varieties are 
selected they will afford considerable pro 
tection against lightning, 


-_ 


Loops. — loots stored in the cellar cause 
disease in the household if allowed to de- 
eay and rot. The cellar is an excellent 
storage place for root crops, but they muat 
tw) kept in good condition if disease is to be 
avoided, 


SaLr,—Be careful in using salt on the 
ground, Salt will kill weeds to «a certain 
extent, and it is also a remedy for some 
kinds of grubs in the soil, but walt will kill 





native town, @ path worn through the long 
yrass, for the most partas bigh #8 @ tal: 
iuan’s shoulders, 

Suadenly, at # point in it there glinted in 
the sun's rays thespear-heade and sword 
biades of the leading men of a company 
ot bushmen making for a ford on the 
river. 

This was the cabooka arriving, and as tue | 
men of it drew near alineot heavy, smooth, 
biack elephants’ tusks appeared like linked 
dots above the grass, 

Each tusk was lashed to@ stout bamboo 
and carried on the suoulders of two inen. 
In front and rear, and beside the bearers of 
the tusks, marched the protectors and = pro- 
pristorsa of the cabooka, 

These were quickly joined froin a@ side 
patu by the cnief men of several native 
towns, who darted from one to another o! 
the strangers, 

When the men of the cabooka reached 
the river bank and caught # full #ignt of 
the factory, they shook thelr spears ani 
shouted,taey rushed forward with all their | 
remaining vigor and dasbed into the water | 
aud streamed up the opposite bank at the | 
foot of the cliff, 

Old Turcan roughly counted the nutiber 
of tue tusks as they came swaying up tue 
path, and tound it to be fifty in all, 

He turned to the factory and threw oper 








the large doors of the cargo-room, and nel 
4 krooboys to knock tue hoops off bales 


cloth, and open cases of muskets, and 
forward puocheons of ram. 
mxened bales were thrown plecé by 
. 4 
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otver plants as well, and ite use may resait 


in a loss of some of the garden crops, 


Put Ormcwakb Don’t trust your 
memory when planting an orchard with 

veral varieties of fruit, but make al a- 
rram and preserve ittor further use. The 


| tr6e may not bear for four years, when tt@ 


location of Gach variety uwiay then be to 


wotten. 

Mansu LAND I) im e@tiopated jal the 
aroa Of unrecialined aWwatip and onarah 
and in the | nited States that can be drain 
6d and brought under cuitivation is equal 
to that of all the cullivated lands, or pear 


.O000 000 acres, Much of thie land 
reclaimed without much difeulty 


‘y 


eould be 


or expense, and would taake farm land of 
Rival va ’ 

(skAiES.--A cheap rewedy for grape rot 
is to begin, early in the e@ason, and scatter 


areiacked lime treely over the vineyard 
dusting not only the ground but the vines 


Jt should b6 repeated at least once a month 
oral er each rain. The work isas laborious 
as ay b6 supposed, and will be nore thao 
‘ wained Im Ute er Such is the reeo.r 
mendation of a New Jersey borticulturiat, 
I SOT The tetter the prey aration 
of ties t ( wood wil * required 
Many faliur i nee are not due « 
mu ' k 4 ! 6 seer! as 
i 
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The Matter of Happiness. 

This matter does not depend on the wis 
dom of books; it is a practical matter, of 
which learned men are often profoundly 
ignorant. 

Carlyle said some good things about it, 
but gave no recipe for making it. Ile said 
that if the nations combined to make one 
shoeblack happy, they would fail; for if 
they gave him half the world, he would 
begin to want the otber half. 

Ile said likewise, thatif but one precious 
thing were taken away from what we pos. 
sess, we should know then how happy we 
had be:n. But all the same he did not te)! 
us how to be happy. 

Matthew Arnold defined happiness as a 
sense of hitting the mark; but where is 
the mark al! along life's way, and how are 
we to hit it? 

Another great thinker said he despaired 
of being happy since ‘‘there is no happi- 
ness for the gifted.”’ The ‘‘gifted’’ thinker 
argued that happiness diminishes as inte) 
ligence increases; that the cow in the 
meadow may be happy, but not the man 
This theory is a favorite one because it is 
flattering; but it is forgotten that the high 
est capacity for pain is also the bhihest ca- 
pacity for enjoyment. 

The cow in the field can ext grass and 
lie upon it; and feel the freshness ot 
the day, and there its comfort enda. [ut 
who can count or measure the variety of 
joysany one of us thankless mortals has 
already received? Who can describe our 
capacity for happiness? As the starlit 
heavens are to our finite vision, it seems to 
go very near the infinite. 

Ah! say the thinkers of discontented 
thoughts, that is precisely the reason why 
we suffer. The cattle know of uo pleasure 
beyond eating grass; but we are conscious 
of an infinite craving. The more we have, 
if we get but leisure to reat and reflect, the 
greater is our hunger. 

When we toil up mountains from summit 
to summit, there is always a higher summit 
that no man has trod, and we are not one 
inch nearer its mists and ciouds. 

There is a nameless, formless Something 
wanting, which cannot be got tor love or 
money, nor for toil and time and tears. 

Certainly, this is true. The infinite crav 
ing ia the promise of ourimmortality. We 
should not wish to lose it. Sull, though 
perfect happiness in not meant for us here, 
we Were meant to be far happier than we 
let ourselves be. 

We allghave our own sky and landscape, 
if we will not tret to see something else. 
In a word, because we cannot have the 
perfection of happiness, there is no reason 
why we should not be patiently happy each 
in our place, a light anda strength and a 
pleasure to the corners of the world where 
our lot is cast 

But how: comes the repeated question 
Oh. that there were some recipe for ha 
ness in the household books 

There is ‘‘How to Make Bis 


‘How to remove Stains from Marble 


not that simpiest, mos! 
How t be Happy 


necessary 





| yet begun to use kind words in such 
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The best directions would be: ‘‘Keep an 
even mind, snd carry about with you the 
philosopher's stove (or the modern equiva- 
lent for it) w turn common things to 
gold. 

This needs au explanation, or it might 
be like a certain recipe which is of no use 
to the public, because it begins by requir. 
ing ‘‘crumbulations’' of # fine purple 
color. 

Evenness of mind, to the sensitive, ner- 
yous temperament, depends very much 
upon order. Regular hours of rising and 
ot sleep; a certain broad order of duties in 
the day to prevent hurry, and to give the 
sense of rest that comes of duty done—not 
many things undertaken, but few and fin- 
ished; this is part of the self-discipline that 
contentment depends on. 

Secondly, beside order of time, visible 
order is a great help—neatness of person, 
and a home with the proverbial ‘‘place for 
everything and everything in its place,’’ 
or rather restored to its place on the oid 
fashioned principle of clearing as we go. 

Visible order in its highest degree be 
comes visible beauty—the home full of 
brightness and good taste, the lace and 
dress and bearing as pleasing as care can 
make them 

All this outward order ia a tonic for the 
mind 

Thirdly, if we do not cultivate the power 
of silence at need, our edifice of bappi 
ness—the work of many Cays, built up to 
shelter ourselves and others—inay all tall 
down in one hour 

There must be tn our recipe, added to the 
tnyredients already stated, a small quantily 
of selfcontrol in temper. ‘The habit of 
cheertulness will in time erecate a good tem 
per, and, strangely enough, an honest pre 
tence to be cheerful produces cheerfulness 
perfectly genuine 

Lastly, look to what we have, not to 
what we have not. and let not trifles vex 
acd sadden us, since our heart is made for 
greater things. 

It we try wo satisfy ourselves we shall 
fail. If we seek our joy in others, we 
shall intallibly succeea, Continually we 
can find something to do tor their welfare 
or comfort—not in great things, perhaps, 
but in the details of every day. Herein is 
the straight road to being happy ‘‘under all 
circumstances. 

eee Oe 

Tre little I have seen of the world 
teaches me to look upon the errors of oth- 
ers in sorrow, notin anger. ‘When I take 
the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered and represent to my- 
self the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brie! pulsations of joy, 
the feverish inquietude of hope and fear, 
the pressure of want, the desertion of 
friends, I would tain leave the erring soul 
or my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hand it came. 

TAEKE is not a little yeneralship and 
stratagem required in the managing and 
marshaling of our pleasures, 80 that each 
shall not mutually encroach to the de- 
struction of all. For pleasures are very 
voracious, too apt to worry one another, 
and each, like Aaron's serpent, is prone to 
swallow up the rest. Thus, drinking will 
soon destroy the power, gaming the 
means, and sensuality the taste, for other 
pleasures leas seductive, but far more sa 
lubrious and permanent, as they are pure. 


HigALTS is the one thing needful; there- 
fore no pains, expense, self-denial or re- 
straint which we submit to for the sake of 
itis too much. Whether it requires us to 
relinquish lucrative situations, to abetain 
trom favorite indulgences, to control in- 
temperate passions, or undergo tedious 
regimens—whatever difliculties it lays us 
under, & man who pursues his happiness 
rationally and resolutely will be content to 
submit to it. 

Kinp words produce their own image in 
men's souls, and a beautiful image it is 
They soothe and quiet and comfort the 
They shame him out of his sour 
morose, unkind feelings. We have not 


hearer 


abundance as they ougodt to be used, 

















by not thinking of it at all, that we reduce 
an eternity to nothingness, and expand s 
mere nothing to an eternity; and this habit 
is 80 inveterately rooted in us that all the 
force of reason cannot induce us to lay it 
aside. 

Ennors to be dangerous must haves 
great deal of truth mingled with them; it 
is only from this alliance that they can 
ever obtain an extensive circulation. From 
pure extravagance, and genuine, uamin- 
gied talsehood, the world never has, and 
never can, sustain any mischief. 

Iv we traverse the world, it is possible to 
find cities without walls, without letters, 
without kings, without wealth, without 
coin, without schools and theatres; buts 
city without a temple, or that gpracticeth 
not worship, prayer and the like, no one 
ever saw. 

ARGUMENT may be overcome by stronger 
argument, and torce by greater force; but 
truth and force have no relation—nothing 
in common, nothing by which the one can 
act upon the other. They dwell apart, and 
will continue to do so till the end of time. 

“Wat is eternity?’ [was a question 
once asked at a deaf and dumb institution 
at I’aris, aud the beautiful and striking an- 
swer was given by one of the pupils, ‘“The 
lifetime of the Almighty.”’ 

Tne calm or agitation of our temper does 
not depend so much on the important 
events of life, as on an agreeable or disa- 
greeable adjustment of little things which 
happen every day. 

Tseng is no folly of which a man who 
is not a fool cannot get rid of except van- 
ity; of this nothing cures a man except ex- 
perience of its bad consequences, if indeed 
anything can cure it. 


Txvk glory consists in doing what de- 
serves to be written, in writing what de- 
serves to be read, and in 80 living as to 
make the world happier and better for our 
living in it. 

PRE. UDICE is & mist, which in our jour- 
ney through the world often dims the 
brightest and obscures the best of all the 
good and glorious objects that meet us on 
our way. 

THERE is no possible excuse for a 
guarded lie. Enthusiastic and impulsive 
people will sometimes falsify thought- 
leesly, but equivocation is malice pre- 
pense 


We derive from nature no fault that may 
not become a virtue, and no virtue that 
may not Jegenerate into a fault. Faults of 
the latter kind are the ‘most difficult to 
cure. 


TRIFLES discover a character more than 
actione of importance. In regard to the 
former, a person is off his guard, and 
thinks it not material to use disguise. 

Mvuca misconstruction and bitterness are 
spared to him who thinks naturally upon 
what he owes to others, rather than what 
he ought to expect from them, 

MENTAL pleasures never cloy; unlike 
those of the body, they are increased by 
repetition, approved of by reflection, and 
strengthened by enjoyment. 

IN conversation use some, but not too 
much ceremony: it teaches others to be 
courteous too, Demeanors are commonly 
paid back ip their own coin. 


IpDLENRes is an inlet to disorder, and 
makes way for licentiousness. People 
that have nothing to do are quickly tired 
of thelr own company. 

VENTURE not to the utmost bounds of 
even lawful pleasure. The limits of good 
snd evil join 

Ovp triends are best. King James used 


to call for his old shoes; they were easiest 
for bis feet 


ili ves his conscience, and 
cause Only, he cannot outlive 





The Werld’s Happenings. 





A led of 9 is under arrestin Lowel), 


Mase., for horse stealing. 


Telephrase is announced as the new 
pame for telephone message. 


A Harrisburg girl's face has been drawn 
out of shape by chewing cum, 


Dr. Mary Walker has applied tor a 


patent on an improved suspender, 


The town of Springer, Oklahoma, has 
grown from 50 inhabitants to 5 000 In 16 days. 


A shingle nail was found in a perfectly 
fresh egg recently by a farmer near Niles, Mich. 


Caribou, Me., citizens were recently 
treated to the unusual sight of a rainbow by moon- 
light. 


The youngest professor in the Florida 
State College is Lieutenant Baya, who is only 19 
years of age. 


Guilford, Vt., announces a live grass- 
bopper that was hatched outiu a field in the mili 
weather of January. 


The ‘‘Men’s Outfitter’ has found a dude 
who made a manly chest by the use of a bustle on 
that portion of bis anatomy. 


In some parts of Ohio they talk of or 
ganizing an order of Night Caps for the purpose of 
breaking up the White Caps, 


There are in Perry, Ga, 46 marriagea- 
ble young ladies, 2% marriageable young men, is 
widuws, and only 2 widowers. 


It is said that a Pittsburg lady makes 
more money teaching whist than any preacher iu 
town makes teaching religion. 


There has been madein Geneva a mu 
sic box that plays entire operas, the solos rendered 
by pipes representing the human voice, 


The statistics of New England prove 
that? out of every 10 women left widows uuder the 
age of > marry again within two years, 


A Westerner who aimed a kick at a dog 
missed the brute aud struck a hitching post. The 
shock Drought on an attack of heart disease and the 
mau died in a few hours. 


The Pawnee Indians have become so 
civilized that most of the bucks wear paper collars, 
the squaws wear red stockings, and all are catching 
on to popular songs and slang words, 


A Connecticut lad complained of pain in 
an amputated band, but the feeling, it is said, passed 
off when the member was dug up and the fingers, 
which were clasped, straightened out, 


The people in a Western town are com. 
plaining because a local undertaker displays his 
coffins on the sidewalk outside his office, with prices 
attached, just like the furniture dealers, 


A baby born in Yonkerr, N. Y., weighed 
only twoanda half pounds. The nurse's finger ring 
was easily passed over the child's band and 
wrist. The youngster is healthy and expected to 
live, 


A clergyman outin Wichita, Kan., his 
been asked toresign because his sermons are too 
long, andaclergyman in a neighboring town hss 
been asked to resign because his sermons are too 
broad, 


A Boston artist has had an eloquent tri- 
bute paid tohim by a gamecock. He painted the 
bird so naturally that it became excited when shown 
the likeness and with beak and spurs destroyed the 
picture, 


A clockmaker of Moorestown, N. J., 
found $537 in checks and bills stowed away in the 
works of a clock received for repairs. The owner 
pu: the money there for safe keeping, and afterward 
forgot the hiding place. 


A Frenchman has invented a new sys 
tem for propelling canal boats, It consists of an 
endless cable running along the two banks. The 
boate are moved at double the ordinary speed, and 
can readily be attached and detached from the 
cables. 


Mise Ulie Johnson, of Elyria, O., re- 
cently went out to Burmahb as a missionary. News 
now comes that the first thing she did after she had 
converteda native wastomarry him. She had saved 
his soul and he had saved ber body from an angry 
elephant, 


Insignia of the British Knights of Bath, 
heretofore made of gold and extremely costly and 
paid for out of the British Treasury, are a thing of 
the past. liereafter these insignia are to be made of 
silver-gilt, and by contract at a Birmingham shop iu 
large batches. 


Rushvitle, Ind., has a crow which has 
forsaken its kind and assuciates altogether with the 
chickensina barnyard, At night it roosts with the 
poultry, and during the daytime feeds with them, 
and altogether conducts itself as a well-dispos!- 
tioned chicken, 


A Norwich, Conn., family owns a hen 
that shows a greatsupeériority in matters of culture 
and education over others of her kind. Among her 
refinements isacustom of going up three steps to 
the front door, where she wipes her bill on the door- 
mat after eating. 


A gentleman who recently attended ser- 
vice at Whitehall Chapel, London, gives tbe follow- 
ing inventory of what he saw: Two clergymen, twe 
pew-opencré, two sextons, two organists, sixtren 
choristers, seventy-seven lighted candles and a con- 
gregation of thirty-three, including children. 


A convict, who was recently released 
from the Jollet Penitentiary after serving six 
years’ sentence, took with him $531 which he had 
earned by stone-cutting as ‘‘over work.’* The ma: 
koew notbing about that industry when he entered 
the prison, but he soon became skilled in the wors 
Owing tothe energy with which he entered into it. 


A Boston contectioner recently received 


the foilowing note. ‘Sir—When 1 was a child ov 
) years ago, | took off your counter in Brat 
street a littie sugar man, price probably one 
and jthas troubled my conscience off and 

since; and once | sent money to you by a friend « 
she was ashamed to ( ver it © 1 enclose 
mall (60 cents) and ¢¢ at yo wi acknow 
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OOMK BACK. 





svrwe @. LON. 





| neverkoew how much I missed you 
Until these lonely days came in between 

\ oor face and mine—abesence is death— 
Heloved, come back—come back, my queen! 


come back, my sweet, and let me see and feel 
your presence ia the old familiar room. 

When you are gone the sun is cold and dead, 
Life desolate beneath a shroud of gloom. 


Come back, and let me cee your tender face, 
The beauty of your great, sad, holy eyes; 

And bear the music of your voice—come back, 
Without thee the promise of my lone life dtes, 





A Knot Cut. 








BY A. Y¥. R. 





landing, looking down at the crowd, 
which the two policemen at the head 
of the staircase were driving back. 

Men, women, and even children, were 
surging up the marrow staircase, inspired 
by a morbid curiosity to try and get a 
giimpse af that attic door, which shut in 
the dreadful spectacle of murder, 

A man lay in that room, stabbed through 
the heart. 

It was the ghastly stream of his blood, 
spilt by his brother man, trickling slug- 
yishiy beneath the doorway, which had 
tirst drawn attention to bis end. 

Hoarse volces speculated as to the cause 
ot the crime. 

The police were besieged with ques- 
tions, which they could not answer, though 
they put on a wise, impenetrable, superior 
kind of air, as if they could say much on 
the subject if ney only cared to dos», 

The door of the house had stood open 
most of that day, for there were workmen 
about it, doing repairs after the dilatory, 
happy-go-lucky fashion in which poor peo- 
ple’s houses are generally treated, 

The murderer must have come and gone 
with the people, who were coming and 
going all day long, in that overcrowded 
tenement, 

The winter day was short, The dusk of 
a November evening set in soon, and the 
fog and the drizzling rain bad made the 
twilight darker, 

He had probably come as the afternoon 
was closing in; oneof the many children in 
the house had heard the murdered wan 
singing in his room at his dinner-hour. 

Public indignation was all the greater, 
because the man had been a universal fa- 
vorite, 

The woman standing on the landing 
heard all this discussed. She had heard it 
discussed by the crowd outside, standing 
Staring up at the house as if its dreadful 
secret were written on its walls. 

She had heard every possible theory as 
to the murderer and his motive suggesied, 
as she forced her way up the staircase; 
everybody, who recognized her as ‘the 
young woman who livedin the next attic,’’ 
to that occupied by the dead man, called 
out to her what had happened. 

She bad been away all day at her work, 
and only learned the news on her return. 
The police let her pass when she told them 
that she lived up there, 

She stopped on the landing and looked 
down at the excited, and upturned faces, 

‘né man, one of the toremost in the 
crowd, a slightly-built, quiet-taced young 
lian, dressed like a respectable workman, 
who had not added any theory to all those 
eaxerly propounded about him, but bad 
‘cod with his hands in bis pockets, apa- 


\ WOMAN atood fora moment on the 
i 


“thetically staring at the guarded door, 


i» Ked up with acurious, sudden swiftness 
a she looked down, 

Asit happened, her eyes, with a sup- 
}rossed, expectant watchtulness of vision: 
‘aking In the whole of those upturned 
‘aces, were resting really on his, 

Verhaps it was rather her other senses 
wich were conveying to her mind the 
Consciousness of that eager, vengence-ex- 
“ted crowd of men and women; and she 
a y saw, in reality, that one pale, quiet 
1ACA, 

‘or, a8 their eyes met—a sudden shock 
‘K6 that of an electric ourrent flowing 
rom him to her—set her quivering with a 
‘ear and a repulsion, and she suddenly 
vared nothing for the rest of that crowd. 

‘hey might have been puppets in some 
“inc show, They were nothing. It was 
nly this oné man, with that strange, ter- 

>.6 keenness of vision, against whom she 
Dad to guard, 


>06 turned and went into her room, 
. Ung to the door upon her. 
W ho is that? asked the workmal f 
Semen 


anét Malone, sem patress.”’ 
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It was three weeks after the murder. 
Life in 108 Treverton Street; had gone beck 
into its usual routine. 

The murder was still a mystery; but the 
dead man had been buried. 

The police no longer haunted the street. 
Even the murdered man’s room had a new 
lodger. Tne young workman, whom Janet 
Malone had noticed, bad taken the room. 

As yet, few in the house bad seen him, 
and still fewer had exchanged any words 
with bim, 

Peopie iooked rather askance at him for 
taking sucha lodging, at least, so soon 
after thetragedy. But he showed himself 
rather taciturn and reserved to his new 
neighbors, and quite indifferent to their 
opinions, 

His work was irregular, or else he was 
lazy, for he went in and out in a desultory 
fashion; sometimes spending the whole 
day in his room, and only going out late in 
the evening, returning when all the respec- 
table occupants of the house were in 


On other days he would go out early and 
be away all day. 

It everybody in that house had not been 
too much engaged in solving the problem 
of existence to noticc it, they might have 
discovered that his restiessa, indifferent air 
was but a cloak to the most intense watcb- 
fulness, 

When he was alone that /)istlessness 
would fall trom him; and every movement 
would betray an alert decision that boded 
ill tor the}person who had been deceived 
by his appearance of languor, and his eyes 
would brighten into that keenness of vision 
whick had so terrified Janet Malone. 

She had not met him again. Nhe did 
not even know that be had taken the room 
next to hers, She made the discovery one 
vay, about ten days alter he had been in 
the house, 

She recognized himatonce. Indeed, his 
face, with its quiet, vigilant power, had 
baunted her since the day of the murder. 

The workmen bad left their work in the 
house halt-finished. One ot the repairs to 
which tbey had to attend, wasthe chimney 
in her room. 

Some days, eccording to the wind, the 
smoke, instead of going up, poured down 
into tho room in a manner almost intoler- 
able, She bad made endless complaints io 
the agent of the Jandlord, but nothing bad 
been done, and now the workmen had 
once more gone away without rectifying 
the chimney. 

This evening, when she came home trom 
her work and lighted ber fire, the smoke 
was worse than ever. Half suffocated, she 
flung open ter door, and stepped out into 
the landing. 

At the same moment—so close upon it, 
that it almost seemed asif the opening of 
her door had been the signal for him to 
open his—the young workman eppeared in 
his doorway. 

Janet recognized him through the 
wreaths of smoke rollingup between then. 
Sbe shrank back, under the shock of his 
unexpected presence. 

‘Is your room on fire?’ he asked. “What 
a smoke!” 

‘No’? She had recovered herself. ‘It 
is my chimney.”’ 

She laughed, but shivered at the same 
mowent, asif with cold. He knew that it 
was not physical cold that had made her 
sbudder; but he glanced up at the open 
trap deor overhead. It was left open to 
allow the smoke from ber room w escape, 
Through it could be seen tne broken roof, 
from which the rain was dropping to the 
landing where they stood. 

His tace blackened. 

‘Jt’s infamous! The bouse isn’t fit for a 
dog.”’ 

“The landlord apparently thinks it is fit 
for buman beings,’ she said bitterly. And 
then, ina kinder tone, “I am afraid you 
nnd that open trap-door disagreeable. But 
I am obliged to have it open, or we should 
be suffocated with the smoke,”’ 

“Oh! Idon’tmind. But you—you must 
have been perished these last bitter days.’”’ 

She made an impatient movement. 

“One gets used to everything.’’ 

“Philosophy!’’ He laughed, wondering 
again as he had so often wouderea during 
the past fortnight when he bad secretly 
wached her comings and goings, and 
listened to her voice, bow it happened that 
a woman of such refinement should be 
liviog in ber position, 

He had been educated in a different po- 
sition bimself, and knew that these rough 


work-people avout her were not or her 
| order. 
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speaking, led the way into her room. Me 
followed. 

The room was full of smoke, and just as 
they entered a violent gust of wind brought 
down an avalanche of sootand rubbish on 
the fire, extinguishing the feeble flames 
which were already almost succnmbing to 
ad verse circumstances, 

With a dismayed ory, they both rushed 
to the fireplace. He insisted upon clearing 
up the place for her, and they grew quite 
sociable as they laughed and talked over 
the catastrophe in her exquisitely clean and 
neat room. 

When some sort of order was reestablish- 
ed, he would take no denial to his request, 
that she should come in and have a cup of 
tea by bis fire, 

She yielded at last, She was cold and 
tired, and had come home from her work, 
with all a woman’s longing for a cup of 
tea. Tne boiling of herown kettie looked 
hopeless, and he had been very kind. Yet 
it cost her a terrible effort to cross the 
threshold of that room. 

Though he talked away cheerfully, and 
did not veem to look at her, he saw the 
faint shuddering hesitation in the door- 
way. He put her a obair near the fire, and 
making his tea, poured her out acup and 
cut her some bread and butter, 

She sat leaning back in her chair watch- 
ing bim, It was long since she had been 
waited on jike this. It took her back to 
old days when—— 

She relentlessly drove back the thought. 
Sbe was a workwoman now. He sat at 
the table drinking bisown tea, and talking 
sensibly and pleasantly upon various 
tropics; but he was gradually leading up to 
one, 

‘Yes, one might really think poverty a 
crime, it takes a man into such strange 
places, For instance, my coming to this 
room. Itis not pleasant exactly, but the 
landiord has taken offa little of the rent 
owing to the recent event; and dead men 
don’t trouble the living. And you too— 
you bave not felt it necessary to change 
your room.”’ 

“As you say, poor people cannot always 
foliow their fancies.’’ 

‘You are sensible. Why should you go 
to the expense and bother of moving. The 
dead man is at peace. So apparently is his 
murderer. I wonder what the police are 
about.’”’ 

‘The police, like a good many other peo- 
ple, may make a wrong start to begin with; 
and each step naturally only leads them 
farther from their goal.” 

‘‘You mean that they may vase their 
conclusions on an error,’”’ he said ab- 
stractedly. 

“The first thing is, doubtless, to tind out 
the right motive of the crime,” he went on. 
‘In the case of this Patrick O’Connor it was 
certain! y not robbery; it was probably per- 
sonal revenge.” 

‘‘Probably, as the murderer took noth- 
ing.’’ 

“Or there are such things as secret 
societies; for this man, from all gccounts, 
could scarcely have had a personal enemy. 
He may have failed the society he belong- 
ed to, and was therefore marked out for 
vengeance.”’ 

She anawered him quietly, her manner 
being perfectly self-possessed, But he saw 
by her eyes that he was torturing ber. 

They were the windows of ber soul, 
whicu was rebelling, fluttering, crying out 
against his merciless treatment. He had 
seen enough—for the present—and he let 


her go. Heturned the conversation. Sie 
talked a few minutes more, and then 
rose, 


He rose, too, and, as he bid her good-bye, 
a sudden discovery ne made, fell on bim 
like ashock. She was a beautiful woman, 

Up to this moment, he bad seen her only 
a tired, haggard faced woman, with heavy 
eyesand pale lips. ' 

Now, though she was outwardly #o quiet. 
ber cheeks and lips were tinged with a 
crimson of intense excitement, and her eyes 
were brilliant with that same suppressed 
pain and fear. 

Tne manhood in him was suddenly 
stirred to its foundations by her beautiful, 
suffering womanhood, 

“] was rigbt,” he said, as be stood alone 
staring into biafire. “She knows all about 
it. It was a wisething -oming bere. She 
has #0916 motive, too, tor staying in tue 
bouse; that motive may guide meto the 
plans of the murderer.” 


Nothing showed wore clearly Low pow- 
ertully she had moved bim, than the fact 
that his previous suspicion thal #o6 had 
been an accomplice i! the deed had m 
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be a member of that secret society to which 
he had already found out the murdered 
man belonged. 

That evening began an acquaintance 
which continued. Janet tried hard, at 
first, to break it off; but she yielded at last, 
to the gentle, but firresiatabie, persistence 
he brought to bear on her. 

There were moments when she became 
conscious of this «ulet but relentiess will 
which bad mastered her own, in thissimple 
matter of acquaintanceshbip, and then she 
was filled with fear, and rebelled against !', 
only to succumb again to the charm she 
really found in his society. 

These moments ot anger and revolt be- 
came rarer as the days wenton. Alter all, 
it was pleasant to have a companion to 
whom she could talk as toan equal. For 
he, too, she was certain, came from a differ- 
ent olass to that surrounding him. 

He was educated, clever, refined: but, as 
she kept her past to herself, so did he his, 
and they were botn contented to take the 
present, as it was. 

He had fallen intoa way of almost daily 
meeting ber,as she came home from her 
work, and not a day passed without their 
exchanging greetings and seeing each other 
for, at least, afew moments, either in the 
house or streets. 

Her old fear ot him vanished, and, day 
by day, some subtle sympatny, to be felt 
but not expressed, drew them closer to 
each otner. 

It was sucn a relief to her loneliness, 
How lonely she had been during the last 
few yearsashe did not know till she felt 
what this companion wasto her now. It 
was such a relief to that gnawing, horrible 
fear of anticipation which had baunted her 
solitude, ever since the day of the murder. 

Kvery moment might bring to ber what 
she dreaded, with such dreadful shrinking 


repulsion. She was terrified at being 
alone, 
The simple, pleasant, trank friendship 


between berand Mark (irey was a very 
haven of refuge and peace trom her own 
uDrestful loneliness, and that thing which 
she dreaded. 

Kut it was coming near her, very near; 
andasshe walked and talked with this 
man, she little knew that it was he who, in 
another life to the one he showed to her, 
was ruthlessly driving it on. 

She bad once asked hiin what his work 
was. But he had evaded her «,uestion. 
He had a curious and growing dislike now 
to meet her eyes after he had deceived her 
in an answer, 

Sbe thought he worked too hard, for he 
seemed as she talked to him one alter- 
noon, about a month after she had known 
him, tohave grown paler and thinner, 
while at moments his tace had # barrassed 
look, She made some remark about it. 
He answered her in a constrained and 
rather cold manner, 

For the next three days she saw nothing 
of bim, He did not even sleep in the 
house. It was at the end of these three 
days that she discovered by the longinens 
caused by bis absence, how pleasant their 
companionship had been. 

She came home that third evening, feel- 
ing the old weary listiessness and indiffer- 
ence of life; but as she turned the handle 
ot ber door all that was awept away, in the 
great and shuddering horror that fell upon 
her. That which she bad dreaded had 
come, 

Her door was locked on the inside. She 
had never fastened it since the day of the 
murder, on the morning of which she Lad 
accidentally left it unlocked. 

Since then, she had always left it un 
fastened, so that the room might be a retuge 
in case some miserable hunted tugitive 
from justice, mightily there, There had 
been no pity in her action, 

Pity was turned into hate, and lay cold 
at her heart as the murdered love which 
had once been between her and that fugl- 
tive. 

It was a mere sense of moral Obligation. 
She was bound t) this fugitive by hated 
fetters, but she was bound, apd she was 
compelled to help bim. 

“It is I,” she breathed 
Bpok 6, 

The Qoor was opened, and she taced a 
tall, powerfully-bullt nan, whose face and 


rather than 


figure were # terribly worn by bunyger, 
need, desperation, exhaustion, that for a 
second she searcely recognised him, and 
stood gazing st bim. He pulled her into 
the room with a fierce, hunted look in bis 
eyes, and closed and locked the door 
again 
“Whby have you come here?’ she ga 
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honest, §happy, hard-working man; bis 
only crime that he bad onoe been one of 
yours.” 


“Look bere!” with savage, cruel 
threatening in bis eyes. “Don't talk of 
what you don't understand! Get me food 


and let me rest, I bave been bhuntet down 
like a wild beast since thet day. The po- 
liee, curse them, have been on my track 
ever since. | could not get out of the 
country. Ihave gone without food, snelter, 
warmth, Batl bave given them the slip. 
They will bardiy think | bave doubied 
back bere. How did you know that | was 
nere that day?’ 

“When I came home Iifound that I had 
left my door unfastened, and when I came 
in leaw the red marke of fingers on the 
box where my money war kept. The money 
was gone. Only you knew tue secret of the 
lock; bes des, I knew you bed a« personal 
yrudge againat—" 

“Cure you! He was atraitor! Give me 
something to eat, I have starved for two 
days.”’ 

Sue preparéd a meal for him, aod he sat 
down and ate it wolfishly. Nhe could not 
even pity bim for the awful hunger he 
mUet bave felt to eat like that, She began 
to be afraid of the bate in her heart She 
feliteick with it. To see bim sitting there 
in her roo n, which she had kept unpollut- 
ed trou Lis presence tor three years, filled 
her with « desperate, wild loathing and 


rave. She oould not look at bim, speak to 
him, 

Hy and-by, when the food, and warmth, 
and rest bed strengthened him a little, 


and he could think of other things beside 
hisown desperate, hunted self, he looked 
at her, and something malioiously amused, 
and yet cruel and angry, leapt into his 
eyo, 

“You aren't pleased to see mine,’’ he said, 
wihalaugh, “It ian't dutiful,’’ and he 
flung out bis arms as she passed him and 
cought ber to bit, 

“How dare youl" She had wrenched 
herself free and caught up a kolfe from 
the table at the save moment. “If you 
touch ne—*peak to ine—1 will estab you to 
the beart.’’ 

He was cowed by the splendor of her 
passion, ber anger, and be fell back sullen, 
enraged; but remembering that he waa for 
the moment in her power, he cursed her 
under his breath, and then flung bimself 
down on the bed to sleep, 

She could searcely breathe in the same 
atinospihere as he did, and yet she did not 
dare leave the room, Suppose Mark Grey 
came and fouod ht there. 

The quick, light footateps she knew so 
weil caine running up the staircase outside 
her room! betore ber tortured brain could 
think whatebe must do, they stopped at 
Ler door, There was a quick eager tapping 
on tte 

Shesprang to her feet, and ran to it, 
opened it, and passed out on the landing, 
closing it swiftly behind her, 

Mark (irey stood there waiting for her, 
Some powerful feeling stirring him, touched 
her, and she knew before he had spoken 
that this was not the Mark Grey she had 
hitherto known, 

Hut ehe bad no time to wonder what the 
change was. He caught her bands in his, 
S eifelt them burning her, 

‘Tt seems ®: long since | have seen you, 
J.net. May I call you Janet——?” 

“Hush! she whispered ina sharp voice 
that pleroed herjown ears, “you must not 
speak so loudly. My husband igin there 
an Hep 

“Your husband!” His burning hands 
wint suddenly cold as death, and tbeir 
cbill struck to ber beart. «Your husband, 
Janet?" 

* Yes, Her husvand!"’ The door of the 
roo nm was flung open, and Joseph Malone 
stood in the light falling from the room on 
io the dark landing, bis eyes ablaze with 
jexsiousy aad fury, 

‘So this ia why you would not kiss me! 
You ae 








‘Hush! Joseph! Oh, bush!” She press- 
ed ber band against bis lips tocheck the 
foul words apon them, ‘Go back, unless 
you wisb to kill me,’’ 

“ Hut be «stood fora second like a man 


turned suddenly to stone, The light from 
the roorn te:l fullon the white, set face of 
tie other man, and asthe mist of fury 
cleared from Malone's eyes, be saw that 
lace plainly for the first time, He drew 
back inetinctively into the room, and ehe 
followed, swiftly shutting the door between 
them and Mark Grey, 

“Why did you risk 80 much by show. 
ing tT’ she began and then stopped, 
terrified by the look on bis face. 

“You vile traitor!’ be bissed, “to sell 
me to the police, Don’t pretend you don't 
understand, or | will choke the lie in your 
throat. That is Jerinyn, the detective, who 
i ae been bunting me down like a biced- 
hound, Batl will” 

He pulled out a revolver from bis breast. 
Kut, wlihacry, She sprang between him 
aid the door. 

‘ile aball not touch 
hbuaband! And—" 

Soe was outofthe room before she@bad 
finished ber sentence. She heard steps a 

ttle heavyand uncertain, descending the 
sinircase, end ebe ran down wt overtake 
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you. You are my 


Mark Jerinyn halnodistinct consctous- 


ness of going out of the house int» the 
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Hote other thought, too, governed him. 
He knew that she had aorne interest In the 
man he was bringing to justice—not the 


interest of love, He, with wonderful 
keen ness of reeption, both natural and 
trained, had discovered that this murderer 


was sn abhorrence to her. Hut still she 
shielded him, 

Anda setae of hovor and delicacy in- 
tenaely strong, in spite of the profession he 
folloned, forbade his trying to win her 
love till he could first ahow bimeeif in his 
natoral colors, 

He had remembered that another day or 
two must bring his task toita end. The 
net, which not only caught this red-banded 
fugitive from justice, buta gang of evil 
confederates, was closing in on therm. 

This very night his plans were to be put 
into execution. It would be a proceeding 
of no little peril, and he had come to have 
one last look #t her in case—— 

And now when bé had thought bis quarry 
secure in atotally different quarter of the 
city, be found him in the very house 
where—— All the mortification of his 
bafiled pians—and it would have been cruel 
enough at another time—was swallowed 
up tn the greater passions rending his 
heart. 

Tnis man—thia murderer, round whose 
neck be bad with such matchless akili and 
pationoe been twistinga haiter—wasa her 
busband? And he had not even known 
thatany man had cailed her wife, He 
stood outside, gazing across the street his 
eyes dark, end burning with suffering, 
jealousy, and bitterness. 

Why bad she not told bim? 

‘Mark!’ She stood by his side, For 
the first time she used his Christian name, 
The name by which she had hitherio called 
himn was not bis; and she could not use 
this other, which showed him to be the 
dead man’s avenger. Hedid not atir nor 
speek, and she ljaid her band on his arm. 

“Mark,” he said again, ‘! never told 
you because | was 60 ashamed teat such a 
man had called ine wife. We were married 
seven yeoursags, I was a girl then—only 
elghteen—foolish, ignorant, romantic, | 
met bim abroad; he was over there 
posing as a martyr for his country—Ire- 
land, H» was eloquent, enthusiastic about 
the bitter wrongs of his country and peo- 
ple, and I believed bim. 

Her voice broke into a more passionate 
note, but rhe quelled it. 

‘| believed that be wasa brave patriot, 
who bai given hie all for his country, and 
was being shametuliy persecuted by his 
oppressors, 1 warried bim, and found him 
to be # liar—rapacious, revengeful, cruel. 
Instead of baving given up al! for bis 
country, be was growing rich out of the 
poor and ignorant who trusted him, | 
learned to hate, despise, aod fear him, 
Afteratimel loft him, and have lived as 
you know how. And now to add to bis 
crimes he has committed this last most 
dreadful one of ali—and ati!l I come to you 
to plead for bis life, though he has been 
the angtish of mine.” 

She knew the man to whow she was 
paste some desperate, dumb fear of 

erself guided her to the knowledge. if 
she could plead for that miserable wretch, 
be could crush his own feelings and 
listen, 

1t was no time for love; and yet she knew 
that he loved ber as she loved him, fut 
between them this unspoken love lay like 
a naked sword, coininaudinog their faith and 
purity. And she could see but one way to 
obey that command—to spare the tnan 
who kept their lives apart. He understood 
her. Kut his mind refused to submit, be- 
cause of another element warring in it. 

Tnere was iove! If he let this man 
escape, he lost hie love, lear! For if he 
laid bis band on this man, might it not be 
a treacherous revenge forthe love he was 
josing! But amid this tumult of heart- 
voices, anothera#poke, and it grew louder 
and clearer. 

Duty. Ifhe let this man go, he was a 
traitor himself, He had had hie orders. 
Till to-night he bad obeyed such orders as 
an bonorabie man sbould. 

Yet if he obeyed to-night, would not she 
turn from him asa coward who bad sacri- 
ficood toia rival for the sake of his love? 
She could not see this duty. She was 
arguing vy iggy 4 against their love to 
save their honor, ut there was this other 
call—— 

And then suddenly, all fear of her inis- 
understanding him vanished. The clouds 
of stormy passion cleared from his brain, 

He had always made duty apiain path to 
his feet. And now in this moment of bis 
supreme ordeal, the simpie rectitude of his 
life saved nim. 

‘Janet,’ hesaid quietly though his voice 
was fainter from the Storm that had shaken 
bim, “I cannot do what you ask.” 

She feli back againstthe railing, clasping 
it with ber hand to steady herself, Ail 
hesitation gone now; he ran up the steps 
leading tothe housedoor. It was ajar as 
she had left it. 

Though the scene might have taken an 
age if weasured by the ion of it, it bad 
in reality paseaéd in a few seconds, But 
now that he was acting again, every second 
lost seemed precious as an hour. 

What, if bis quarry had escaped? He 
ran upstairs with ewilt, light feet, drawing 
bis revolveras he went. The wan was 
powerfully built and desperate. 

It he bad met any men on his way up. 
siairs, he would have told them to guard 
the door and the windows in case—but 
only ® woman caine out of one of the rooms 





as he passed, and he had no ti:ne to stay 
and scekn he p. 
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seconds? He reached the landing—there 
was no sound from the closed door of 
Janet's room, 

He tried the handle. It was locked on 
the inside, for, pending swiftly to look, he 
saw the key showing dark against the light 
in the room. 

With a mighty effort, he flung himeelf 
with bis whole force against the door. The 
frail lock gave way, and bursting open the 
door, Jermyn sprang into the room, To 
nee that Joseph Malone bad escaped. 

The room was as he bad always seen if, 
when, in passing; he had caught « glimpse 
into ite purity of neatness and cleanness. 
The only disorder were the remains of that 
supper left on the tabie, and the disarrang- 
ed coverlet, u which the murderer had 
flung himself mud-steined, weary, sullen, 
and fallof bate to the woman who bad 
done her best to save him. 

And he lay now across her hearth, beyond 
the reach of justice as of human help, dons 
to death by his own desperate, despairing 
hand. This was bis last way of escape 
trom the baiter already closing round his 
neck. 

Patrick O Connor was avenged, and a 
problem of love and life solved. 
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sprang to meet ber brother and pin in 

his buttonhole the #prays of maiden- 
bau-fern and the white,double campanula 
which were all her smal! flower-bed at- 
torded, “What a time you have been 
dressing! I daresay you were reading in- 
stead of beautifying. 1 wish your coat 
were not #0 shabby, and 1 wisn I were 
go ng with youl” 

“My dear Lil,’ said a feeble voice from 
the sofa drawn in front of the fire, ‘If you 
are going to detain I'ritz to listen to all the 
wisues that crowd your little head, he will 
not reach Laughton Court betore imid- 
night.’’ 

‘Pape, you shouldn’t ¢xaggerateso aw- 
fully. 1 am doing my best to send him oft 
a4 Quickly as [ can,’ and Lilla few round 
the roow with an air of playful importance, 
‘Here are his gloves, I have cieaned them 
beautifully; and bis hbankerchie! scented 
with lavender; and he only wants a final 
brush, and thea good bye to him.”’ 

But Fritz Esdaiie stopped to clasp the 
te-niess band of his invalid father before 
he went away. 

‘‘Iv's hardly fair,’ he said, “to go and 
enjoy myself while you lie here and suf- 
fer.’ 

‘“‘Nonsense, lad. 1 can’t have you here 
aiways,’’ responded Mr, Esdaile, cheerful- 
ly. ‘Besides, I am almost free from pain 
tuis evening. Itis kind of Sir Thomas to 
remember you, and you will have plenty 
to tell me to-morrow, for bis pictures are 
very fine, and he has a splendid collection 
of antique marbles.” 

“1 wish Fri'z were not ohliged to wal«, 
for it is sO muddy,” ejaculated Lilla, when 
the dc or closed alter the young man, “and 
1 do 80 Lope that hateful, detestable Dolph 
Koilina will not be there,”’ 

‘This is strong language, Lil,’’ her father 
obser ved. 

**Yes, it is; but you don’t know how un- 
pleasant he always makes himself to Friiz, 
kK ver since we have been poor he has been 
sv annoying that It makes my blood tingle 
to tuink of it.” 

‘‘My dear, our lad ia strong enough both 
in mind and body to hold bis own against 
sucb a youth as Dolph Roilins!”’ exclaimed 
the tat.er, proudly. 

“1 know that, but recollect, papa, a gadfly 
can sling aud irritate a lion; and thougn 
Friiz wever appears to feel hurt or annoy- 
ed, 1 have seen him clench his hand, an. 
the color come into bis face, and——"’ 

‘Tell we no more,’”’ gasped Mr, Esdaile, 
“It 1 bad mot been so weakly creduious, 
and risked in speculations the money | 
Ought to have guarded for my children, 
they would not be under the lash of 
tuoughtiess, heartless——”’ 

Hut here Lilla, frightened at the mischief 
sire had wrought, contrived to close bis lips 
with her kisses, and did not leave bis side 
again till sne had read him to sleep. 

Phen her thoughts followed Fritz to 
Laughton Court, whoseowners, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Laughton, had just returned 
from « lengti ened sojourn in some islands 
of the South Pacific, of which the baronet 
bad beea appointed governor, 

Many changes bad occurred in the neigh- 
borhood during their absence 

The old rector was dead, and a very high. 
church young rector reigned in bis stead. 

The eiderly doctor, on whom my lady 
place t so much faith, had retired in favor 
ol a brisk little gentlemen, so full of new 
theories and so fond of experimentalizing, 
that the more nervous of his patients were 
afraid of him, 

One of the oldest and most valued of Sir 
Toomass friends, Anthony Madatle, bad 
ruined bimselt; and after giving up every- 
thing to bis creditors was partially depend- 
ent ou (he scanty payment received by hie 
Ou #8 Junior ciérk in the bank, while the 
Very pretty house Mr, badaile once owned 
had been purchased by the Rollins family, 
who n few liked, and many detested. ‘ 

Sil, they were wealthy people, kept up 
& int Os(abiishmes!. dealt with thetrades- 


| | sire he is at last!’ and Lilla HKedaile 








sein aire; everyone forgave him for it, eape- 
cla!ly the marriageable young ladien, 

Do!pn Rolling had arriv at the Court 
anhourbetoreF ritz put inanappearance, and 
was lounging about the drawing-room en 
the best of terms with himself. 

He had offended his host by criticizing a 
gein of Guido’s, a queer old thing, to which 
he wouldn't give bouse-rooin, and he had 
shocked Lady Laughton by his loud voice 
and hoarse laughter. 

But he had not discovered this, He was 
leaning over the chair of a young lady, 
whose almoet convulsive tittering he attri. 
buted to bis witticlams, when he caugnt 
sight of Fritz, who was listening with grate. 
ful pleasure to the cordial welonme accorded 
bim by Sir Thomas, 

“Ob, bere you are, my boy,” cried Dolph 
slippipg bis arm through that of Fritz, 
patronizingly. “Now don’t look so bash- 
fuland shy. If you are not accustomed to 
good company it’s not your fault, and we 
all know the reason why. I’Ll take care of 
bim, Sir Thomas, and show ,him round, 
Fritzand I are old friends and schoolfel- 
lows. I don’t forget that. There's noth- 
ing like pride about me!’’ 

Much against bis will Fritz was dragged 
across the room, and that so hastily that he 
could scarcely avoid stepping on the fan a 
young girl quietiy dressed in deep mourn- 
ing dropped, «8 she seated herself at a table 
on whicb stood a stereoscope; and a folio of 
photographs taken by the Laughions during 
their travels 

However, Fri!z contrived to stoop for the 
fragile toy of ivory and feathers, receiving 
as thanks a sweet, pensive smile, that il- 
lumed into positive beauty the pale, 
thoughtful tace raised fora moment to his 
own. 

But Do!ph burried him on to where half 
a dozen young ladies had grouped them. 
selves and were conversing gaily. 

They wereall known to Fritz as resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, except an ex- 
ce*sively pretty creature, whose charins 
were enbanced by a Parisian costume, and 
whose bright eyes sparkled with smiles as 
the young men drew near. 

‘‘Here’s another captive for you, Miss 
Haydon,’’ cried Dolph, noisily. “This is 
my friend Esdaile, the village poet; fact I 
assure you. He makes rbymes at railway 
speed. I’vecaught himatit, I’m notsure 
whether be isn’t tne original composer of 
‘Mary had a little lamb,’ but I am positive 
that be has written versicles quite as sweet- 
ly simple.” 

To be made to look ridiculous is as severe 
atrial as a sensitive man can bave to en- 
dure, and in spite of himself Fritz crim- 
soned and bit his l)pe, for all eyes were 
upon him, and smiles and glances were in- 
terchamged by the thougbtiess girle, who 
did not know what be was suffering, 

‘But do you really write poetry, Mr. 
Esdaile?” asked pretty Miss Maydon, 

“Ot course be does,” replied Dolpb for 
him, Then giving Fritza push towardsa 
vacant chair beside the young ladies, he 
added, in ahalf whisper, ‘‘Now then! here’s 
a chance for you! a beauty and an beiress; 
tact, ’pon honor, just come in for a heap of 
money, 80 go in and win,’’ 

Pretty Miss Haydon wasa born flirt and 
quite willing to amuse herself for an nour 
vy chatting to a gentlemanly young fellow 
like Frilz Esdaile: but be was not at all 
inclined to number himself amongst her 
victims, and Dolph’a advice was an in- 
sult. 

Still he made so courteous a speech about 
retreating from such a dangerous neighbor. 
hood that Miss Haydon was quite sorry to 
lose him, 

‘‘However, he made good his escape be- 
fore anyone ocouid prevent it, and found 
himself a seat atthe table over which the 
young lady in mourning was etill bending. 

Sue passed the folio of photographs to 
him, and insensibly they fell into conver- 
Sation respecting them. 

She had never traveled, she said, having 
pent several years in close attendance ou 
the very dear relative for whom she wore 
the trappings of woe, and perhaps it was 
the mouotony of her life that made her 
long to see more of the beautiful world she 
only kuew from books, 

Sue had read much and well, and so had 
Friiz, and they were talking of {Stanlay 
aud bis African explorations when Dolph 
caine to put an end to their pleasant 
chat, 

‘‘l gay, it is too bad of you to leave me to 
entertain all the ladies while you mope in 
acorner, How am I to bring you out and 
inake you known if you won’t second my 
éfloris, You'll excuse my friend, Miss—a 
—a—lI forgot your name, if I’ve ever heard 
it.” Dolph saw no necessity for wasting 
much civility on such a dowdy, as he men- 
tally designated her. ‘‘We are going to 
have a turn at a game calied ‘Animal, 
Vametpnie, and Mineral,’ and we want your 
1elp."’ 

But Fritz would not be hurried away till 
he had offered an arm to his fair compan- 
ion, for whom, On learning that she would 
rather look on than join the players, é 
found a chair in a cozy corner. 

Ere long he regretted his own goou- 
natured reediness to oblige, for Dolph in- 
sisted on instituting forfeits, and the game, 
which might have been soberiy pleasant, 
threatened to degenerate into a romp. 

Pretty Emma Haydon was deputed 
cry the forteite of which Dolph bad a score 
or more at his fingers’ ends, and when thé 


| only one that Fritz incurred was held U), 


peop ein the village, subscribed large ly his eyes twink'ei witb malicious glee. 
t ui yor . 4 arilies, and were generous “Hil Esdaile, where are you! Come 
“th, forward and listen to your doom. Yo 
pe. . a Dba'l recite one of your poems, 
mewe , s . . - nusva Oh! It’s no use trying to back it, 
A do K pen se and | added boisterousl ¥ Draw up 
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Go on, Mister Poet; what will you give us, 
* nde oransiegy? Begin, we are ail at- 
on.’ 
eevith nods and winks, and looks signifi- 
cant of the rare fun they would all have at 
the expense of the would-be rymester, 
Dolph took up his own station close to 
Emma Gaydon, then shouted for silence 
so loudly, that Sir Thomas and some of the 
elder guests were attracted to that end of 
the room. 

Bitterly did Fritz regret baving accepted 
the favitation that entallod upon bim 80 
much annoyance; but he had it in his 
power to turn the tables on bis tormentor, 
and after a moment’s hesitation be did so 
uphesitatingly. 

He hada seen theonly person who wag not 
eager to join in a laugh at his expeuse rise 
from her seat flushed with indignation, but 
he gave her a reassuring smile, and drew a 
magazine from his pocket. 

Then brainless beauty giggled. and Dolph 
snizgered; but, unheeding their mirth, 
Fritz addressed himself to the other mem- 
pers of his audience, 

“Jt is such a trying ordeal to which = 
are subjecting me,” he said in tones low 
but distinct Bnough to reach every ear, 
“that I must bave declined to submit my- 
svifto it, if I had not remembered that I 
took from the postman, as I left my father’s 
house, this gratifying proof that I can make 
verses cleverer iner than myself approve 


’ 





of. 

“You don’t mean to say you have had 
soine printed?’”’ asked Dolph, with provok- 
ing ineredulity. 

“Will you read them?” queried Fritz, still 
preserving his g tem per. 

But balf-a-doz2n uolees were raised to 
protest against tuis, and the young girl in 
black stepped into the circle. 

“J bave been accustomed to read aloud. 
Muay 1?” 

She beld out ber hand for the perioidical; 
and Fritz, thanking her with a graceful 
giance, retired to a window, where he list- 
ened breathlessly to the verses, that gained 
acditional beauty from the faultless and 
sympathetic intonation of the reader. 

S murinur of applause had heard as she 
ceased, The poem was thestamp of genius 
and Sir Thowas Laughton warmly commen- 
ded, even while be criticized it. 

These criticisms were received by the 
young author with such evident desire to 
profit by them, and he bore himself so 
inodestly when the pretty womeu crowded 
round to praise his efforta, that everyone 
feitsorry and ashamed when Dolph Rollins 
pushed his way to the front. 

‘You baven’t told us where you got those 
ideas, eb? Not out of your own brain—no, 
no! Come! be honest, and make confession. 
There's veen a little bitof plagiarism, hasn’t 
there?’”’ 

“This is an insult!’ exclaimed a voice, 
which Fritz recognised, and Sir Thomas 
hastened to interfere, 

“There is such athing, Mr, Hollins, as 
carrying a love of joking too far, and you 
see Our young friend cannot have his re- 
venge. No one will ever suspect you of 
writing poetry, whether original or the re- 
verse! 

Dolph did not quite understand the hid- 
den sarcasm, but he saw sucb amused looks 
on the faces of the bystanders that he grew 
red and angry. 

However, Sir Thomas had walked away 
taking Fritz with him, and ere long the 
party broke up. 

Before taking his own departure Fritz 
learned thatthe young lady in black was a 
Miss Gertrude Haydon, cousin and compan- 
ion to the beauty; and be was agreeably 
surprised, two or three days after, to find 
ber sitting on the sofa by his father. 

She blushed a little as she accounted for 
the visit Many years ago her parents, 
since dead, had been acquainted with Mr. 
Esdaile, one of whose books, a valuable 
oné, 8he had found amongst her father’s. 

She had taken this opportunity of return- 
ing it, and so wo nye A won the liking of 
the invalid and his daughter, that they 
would not let ber gotillshe had promised 
them another visit. 

This was tollowed by more, for Gertrude 
Haydon, sobered by many troubles, rarely 
cared to join in the amusements set gn foot 
by Sir Thomas and Lady Laughtoao for 
their youthful guests, 

While pretty Emma distinguished her- 
selfattennis and archery, rode with one, 
danced with another, and flirted with every 
6 igible who came in her way, her cousin 
was content to spend long mornings in the 
library, assisting their host in enon 
and classifying his collections, to work or 
chat with Lady Laughton in tne evening, 
and take long walks, often solitary ones in 
the afternoon, 

It Lilla Esdaiie was sometimes her com- 
panton or Fritz escorted her back to the 
Court after she had cheered his father by 
spending an hourin talking or reading to 
him, who could be surprised. 

One day, as Fritz was going home from 
‘6 bank in which be wasemployed, Dolph 
Rollins overtoox him, . 

“Wish me iuck, old schoolmate; you 
wouldn’t go in for the heiress, so I mean 
\) appropriate her myself. If report says 
tr ué, she’s worth five thousand a year— 
‘havll make me independent of the gov- 
érnor,”’ 

‘Would you marry a woman for her 

‘money? asked Fritz shaking off the hand 
amiliarly placed on nis sboulder. 

“1 shouldn’t care to marry her without 

In fact, I lost so heavily at Doncaster, 
at I must recoup myself somenow. The 
governor gets awfully stingy.” 

0 you think Miss Emma Haydon wil! 


u 


scoept yout” 
- by not? I shouldn’t ask her if I 
Srén't pretty sure of it.’’ 

t8aid noOmore, It was a matter of in. 





difference to him whom Dolpn wedded, but 
he was thinking of Gertrude. How would 
she endure to dwell under the roof of one 
for whom she never concealed her scorn 
and dislike? Yet, as the dependant of her 
wealthier cousin, how could she help her- 
self, unless she went out intothe world and 
earned her daily bread amon strangers? 

He put these questeons to her that same 
evening as hé walked across the park be- 
side her in the twilight, 

“Knowing how poor I am, and how 
many years may elapse before I can make 
my mark asa I should have dared to 
say to you, Gertrude, [ iove you, had you 
been more happily situated. But to let you 
gO away without telling you that! shail 
strive by every endeavor to win fame and 
money, 80 as to make a home for you, was 
im possible,” 

“And you love me for myself, plain, 
grave, uninteresting though I am?" 

“In my eyes you are all thata sweet, 
oa woman should be; and do not my 

ber and Lilla love you too? Ab! Cier- 
trade, I may not bind you by any engaye- 
ment, but if you will wait till brighter days 
dawn, bow thankful, how happy you will 
make me!’ 

By this time Gertrude Haydon was 
weeping, but they were not sorrow!tu! tears. 
Here had been a very isolated life, for she 
was left an orphan at an early age, and the 
ye! kinewoman to whom she had been 
® dutiful daughter was one whom suflering 
bad soured and rendered sadly irritable. 

The only relative Gertrude had remain- 
ing wasthe frivolous Emma, with whom 
she had not a thought or taste in common, 
and tnusshe had thankfully received the 
advances of Lilla, and was alventy learning 
to look upon the small, simply-furnished 
cottage of the Esdailes’ asa haven, where 
there was more rest and happiness to be 
found than anywhere else. 

“T am of and can act for myself,’ she 
told Fritz, as they were parting, “but Sir 
Tbomas Laughton is one of the trustees of 
ny cousin’s property, and will expect to 
be apprised of your—your proponsals,’’ 

*Do whatever you think right, my 
dearest, but you must be prepared to hear 
him say that long engagements, especially 
in our circumstances are very foolish 
things,”’ 

“‘Tnat depends,” laughed Gertrude. She 
had as ringing and sweeta laugh as Emma, 
though it was not heard as frequentiy. 
‘‘Bat do not run away with the notion thet 
my gay coz willever bestow her hand on 
Mr. Adolphas Rollins, She is already en 
gaged toa middle-aged man who does not 

ove her any the less for the fact that she is 
penniless,.’’ 

“Bat Dolph believes herto be a great 
heiress,”’ 

“So have many, who, seeing her so love- 
ly and 80 well dressed, come to the conclu- 

on directly that she isthe rich Miss Hay- 
don. But do not look so oddly at me, dear 
Fritz, or fancy that I have been wilfully 
deceiving you.”’ 

“There oes that requires ex- 
plaining,’’ he answered gravely. 

But she replied, witn a confiding smile, 

‘‘Nothing that need truuble you or me, 
for if Emma is not a great heiress neither 
am I, The larger portion of our kins- 
woman’s wealth went to found 9 bospital in 
her native town; for Emma’s children, if 
she has any, @ certain sun is invested; and 
in consideration of my services I havethe 
five hundred per annum which Mr, Rol- 
lin’s informant appears to have magnified 
into thousands.”’ 

“Five hundred! and I am not even earn- 
ing one,” 

**Bat you will do that and more by your 
pen,’’ she said, confidently. ‘Sir Toomas 
is endeavoring to procure you the post of 
private secretary toa member of the Govern- 
ment; you will remove tothe city. We shail 
take your fether to the sea-side, where he 
will regain nis strength, and Lilla will go 
with us. Ah, Fritz, these are aot castles 
in the air, for thank Heaven we can build 
them on a firmer base, and the woman you 
have so generously loved berself will be 
able to requite you for it.” 

Dolph was furious when pretty Emma 
laughed at bis wooing and told him plainly 
that he had made a wistake. 

This mistake be migiit have attempted to 
rectify, for as be contided to hia triends, a 
girl who neither dressed mnuch or cared tor 
gadding about might be worth having. 
though she bad only five hundred a year. 
But as Sir Thomas did secure the secretary - 
sbip for Fritz, and his marriage followed 
immediately, Gertrude as well as her hus- 
band escaped any more of Mr. Rollin’s 
“Friendly Attentions.”’ 





MODERN CRAZES. 


The late Professor A iz and the late 
Daniel Dougias Homs, the spiritualist, were 
once travelling together in a railway car- 

e. Home, in the course of conversation 
complained of tne prejudices of men of 
ecience, 

“Mr, Home,’’ said the great geologiat, ‘! 
pever refuse to investigate anything which 
promises to tend t the advancement of 
Science, and nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to investigate the marve'is 
which, as you say, occur at your meet- 
ings.”’ 

“Well,” returned Home, ‘'come this eve- 
ning, and witness the materialisation of a 
spirit hand.” 

“J ghall be delighted,’”’ said Agass!z, ‘to 
be at the table when the spirit hand appears. 
My private opinion is that it isa living bu 
man hand with a littie phosphorus rubbed 


| upon it, but, of course, I may be wrong, | 
I | and I am quite open & conviction. All 1 
ask is that I shall be allowed to put my 


knife through it. If the hand be a a; 
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hand, no great harm will be done: if it be 
a bumman nand—well, we shall see.”’ 

Home declined the teat. Such a lack of 
faith, so he assured Agassiz, would pre- 
vent the spirit han 1 from appearing. 

And what is Theosophy? § It isa name for 
the tenets of the Theosophical Society, a 
socIety which was founded in New York in 
1875. The creed of the promoters of the 
society is that modern science—and, indeed 
ordinary science of any kind—ia a delusion 
and a mockery; the only absolute and genu- 
ine science being that which Tneosuphy 
has become possessed of. 

In Asia, certain Buddhist ascetics are cal- 
led Mahatwas, Buddhists suppose that 
these ascetics, by continually fasting and 
mortifying their bodies, become a goou deal 
more clear-headed than ordinary folk, and 
see matters which ordinary folk cannot 
8668. 

The Theosonbical theory is that for ages 
a colony of these Mabatmas bas existed in 
the Himalayas, and that the accuiulated 
wisdom of all these generations of abatem- 
fous old gentiemen has been inherited by 
the present old gentlemen who lived up iu 
the bils. 

The theory, you will note, is particular: v 
pretty. Unfortunately it has never been 
satisfactorily proved that these Himalayan 
Ma atinas exist. it has not, therefore, of 
course, been proved that they are especiai 
ly wise, 

But that is neither bere northere, N> 
craz) could make way if such frivoious ov- 
jections were allowed to biovk its progress 
to any extent. 

These shadowy, and perhaps non-exis- 
tent, Mabatinas are declared, some years 
ago, for reasons best know to theinselver, 
to have iwparted littie pits of their storeJ- 
up wisdom to an American gentieman and 
a Russian lady, who at once founded the 
Theosophical Society, through which they 
are now prepared to enlighten the world as 
to its past and ite future; the way and 
wherefore of every natural phenomenon; 
the mystery of human lite aoa intellectual 
developiwent, and much else, 

There are tens of thousands of people, 
including several of the best known in 
literature art, and even science, who, to 
some extent, believe in Theosophy. 

The greatest living French astronomer, 
for exa.npie, accepts its principles; just as 
one oi Our greatest Chemists years ago ac- 
cepted the principles of spiritualism, 

he craving for knowledge, real or Iinag 
inary, has overcomne these peopie, and 
seeiue8 to bave temporarily blin ed them 
to the fact that weare living in the world 
and pot in dreamiand, 

Another striking nodern craze is that the 
earth is not round, but flat like a (Giruyere 
ChEeEHRe, 

This doctrine, which for ages was gener- 
ally accepted, and which, in faet, was then 
the only one on the subject, was knocked 
on the nead several centnries ago, and most 
people thought thatit was for ever dead; 
but a few years since it was revived by an 
energet!c and enthusias ic pa up )!eveer; 
and go well did he ride his hobby that he 
bas now a very considerable following. 

Men are like sheep that blindly follow a 
noisy veil-wether, If you gouout into the 
street on any fine day this suinmer, jean 
against a laimnp-post, gazs into the sky, and 
audibly prociaim that you se6 stars at neon, 
you will find people who willalso profess 
to be abie to see then, 

It ian't that people like to be taken In or 
are delibsrately mendacious, It ia often 
merely thattbey are conscious that in cer- 
tain iwatiors they are pyculiarly iIncoiwpe- 
tent to form a judgment. 

In those matters, therefore, they will ac 
cept another’s evidence even against tur 
evidence of their own reason, 

Mo tern religious crazes aré numerous; 
80 are politica! ones; but it is not our busl- 
ness to deal with therm. 

Thereis, however, one notable semi re. 
ligious and seini-historical craze: te #o- 
called Identification of the Britisu Nation 
with the Lost Trives of isras). The aiieged 
identification is alinost entirely found upon 
pure speculation and on traditions of abso. 
jutely unkoown Origin; and therels noth 
ing in it that is capable of oonvincing any 
lunpartial juquirer, 

A+ # speculation, the theory i4 pieasant 
enough tor those who are inciined to lt; but 
no one should be asked to accept a mere 
speculation as a fact. This theory, how- 
6ver, ls at worst but @ harmless crazs, 
Very different are the majority of modern 
cre zea. 

These ere distinctly injurious seeing that 
they lead to waste of tine and money, and 
cannot possibly producé the results which 
it is sought Wattain, 

Butall of them have large follow'ngs, 
for that matter, however, so have still 
inore absurd and peérnic.ou*® movements, 
Two or three years ago a set of swindiere 
were arrested in the United States, They 
had formed # couwpany, and they protessed 
to gel] for 4 hundred dollaraa secret which 
would ensure to ita possessor # life of not 
loge than ninély years, 

W neu the company's offices were over 





hauied, it was discovered that more (bau 
two tuoussud gullible people had paid 
down « Luodred dollars splece within tis 
short period of five weeks. 
_ ——_ © -_ - 

No Winvine.—A gentionan in New 
York hag acurivus watenh whica he bas 
never wound for eight or nine years since | 


he has bad it, fortwo reasons: Firet, itdoes 


not wind witha key, norielt « stern win 
der, por i there any other mecianuica 
means to wind it? It winds ‘tee:f alunply 
y one imotion of the t y wh Walking 
aura n of jurivy t 
A Ni anuf ers arr ail 
i al K* an ‘ 
otters a he # « al Ma 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Says a New York paper, “A well-known 
physician of this city, finding himself rather 
‘outot sorta,’ determined to consult some 
ot bis medical brethern on the subject, tor 
afew physicians like to trust themael ven. 
He accordingly called upon tive eminent 
members of the faculty in succession, ani! 
itis a positive fact that each one of them 
geve a different opinion as to the nature of 
his disorder, and recommended a different 
mode of treatment. it is hisown belief 
that they are all wrong.” 


Now a London paper haa discovered 
that one of the primecauses for the Increase 
inthe number of bachelors isto be found 
in the fact that every effort is made by 
modern usages to make an unmarried life 
easy and ful) of content for men, Hache. 
lor apartments are now arranged for them 
in which they can enjoy all the liberty of 
the unwedded atate and all the comfort for 
which it is presumed a lv percentage 
ot men marry. Thisiano doubt true, but 
think how terrible, This is of course one 
potent reason why marriage is a failure! 


It has always been customary for women 
to wear bridal! dresses that have been worn 
in the past by some beloved ancestor or 
relative. There was popularly supposed to 
be aome luck in it, but what luck there oan 
be in wearing mourning that has been hal - 
lowed by some one else's griet itis hard to 
say. Thetoreign correspondents have heen 
cabling all over the country that the Prin 
cous Stephanie, widowjot the self. imurdered 
Crown Prince ot Austria, wore the train to 
the dress in which Maria Theresa went to 
the royal tomb with ber husband. One 
faila®to see any appropriateness in it, and 
cannot heip seeing a too self-conscious pos- 
ing for ¢ fTect. 


The extravagance in which fashionable 
society te indulging in New York, unay, by 
an inverse process, result for the good of 
American society; very fow people can vie 
with the entertainments given within mull. 
lionalre circles, These enormous spreads 
and dances are not society. A few such in 
each season may be enjoyable enough for 
thoea who love excitement and care to 
dance, bat the world iano better for «uch 
dissipation, If ple would but have the 
pride to entertain within their means, in- 
viting only such as would be congenial, oon- 
versation would once mare beco ne an art, 
At present one can talk In society with 
eolat, out of a Ready Converser,. 


A number of Rooks county, Kansan, cit!- 
z9n8 have petitioned their State legislators 
to make an appropriation for the purposs 
of experimenting In the matter of securing 
artificial raintall by means of cannonading., 
Their petitions reads as follows: «We, your 
petioners, many of us veterans or the late 
war, knowing from experience that | eavy 
raintalia follow each battle or heavy can- 
nm nading, and believing that thia fact indi- 
cates that nan may produce rainfall by 
artificial perturbation of the atmoephere 
when otherwise it would not be experi- 
enced, and belleving it would be wike tor 
the sate of Kansas to ineke areasonableerx 
periment in he matter of attempting to pro- 
puce artificta!l rainfall, woul! most respect- 
fully ask you to makean appropriation out 
of the Treasury for the purpose of such ex. 
periments either by cannona ‘ing or other 
wise as may be deemed beat.” 





Here ina romance told in Boston: Twenty 
five years agos young girl who bad lived 
the firat 12 vearsof her life in a New Hamp 
shire tarssing community, moved to Leices- 
ter Me She was barely able to read and 
write, and went to work in a mill, She be 
camen hand'ome young woman and mar 
ried a res'dentof Auburn, Ma They quar- 
reled, and she finally obteined a divorce 
BRhe soon wentto New York, and obtained 
ane nployment with a millinery firin, She 
was bandso: 6, ant hat acquired a cert«in 
refinement by contact with the world 
made the acquaintance of « wealthy old 
ventieman who fell in love with her tin 
proposed marriage on the condit on that 
the lady should ew antiah tie validity of her 


Se 


divorce, She went to Maine and #ecured 
tie necessary proots of her le | relenne 
from her firat husband. She said her hue 


band-to-be had furnished every means for 
making hersel! a lady of every refine. 
ment, 


Strange stories in connection with hy p- 
n tien are freqaue: tly heard in the present 
dav, one of the latest coming from the town 
of Nantes, in France. A few evenings ago, 
acertain «xoounder of hypnotic mnveterioa 
“ave « seaunce at the the Theatre at Nav tes, 
andduring it 6 operated on a yeotleman 
will know by ali the townapeop 6 Wii wt 
the subject wasin «trance or sicep he sug 
gested to him thaton the morrow, at three 


ocoek inthe afternoon he should leave 
his off °@, proceed to a certain house in a 
certain atreet, and there steal a wart l 
wiien he would find in «a bedroom l 
next day the gentleman, when the hour «f 
three struck, beeams restiows, and at a 
* pacla- of nawar't« rug l¢ he Was tr 
totakeup his heat and atart fl «a 4 
pace or the atree narnecd Ay YF 
hneentered the! =e went A 4 
al us I } 
v wa ass y 
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ROGER AND THE GOONE. 


ny MAGIA HhOWNEK 





NSIITE ci the anow aod hia wet feet, 

in apie oof the weigh lol the basket, in 

apite of the feot that he was nearly trozen 
» ff with the cod, ince d. ip epte of man 
dimagreeatie sod unpleasant things, Re 
ger Falconer was j) 8 about the bappleat 
supali boy in the wor d, 

Ashe trudged along with bie basket on 
hin arm he whistied werrily, What dia be 
care tor wet or snow? What did he care? 
Why, nothing at all; be bad fo'gotien all 
a) out them, 

Him thoughts were busily ccoupied with 
soinetbing @le@—something thet wasin bis 
je cket, soinething that w-a not very big, 
but very bright, roundana fed—something 
toat bad the portrait of a lady oo oneaide o. 
it-« new half-dollar in tact 

l rom time to time aa be marched along 
be turned the ootn in bis pocket and then 
wentiy patted the goore which waa lying 
in tie beaaket 

ikoger bad very pleasant thought# in con- 
nection With that goose, tor it waa through 
it he wastiue bappy possessor ol a ha fa dol- 
iar. 

It happened in this way, 

Ii wer wasspending the day betore CU oriat- 
mas: @y inrunning errands for his uncie, 
wh: wase poulterer, 

Karly that afternoon @ gentiewan, fol 
lowed by @ little dog, had come into the 
siore, and bavinpg bought the finest, fattest 
wcose in the place, hed asked for it to be 
sent to bis bouse linmediately. 

In paying for it there wase helfa dollar 
chapye and (he gentleman Lad kindly given 
iteea Curletinas box tothe boy who was 
to carry the basket, 

That fortunste boy was Koger, 

K ger set out merrily op his journey, He 
uiadeup bie mind that he would go quickly | 
tothe gentleman's Louse, and then on tLe 
way back spend his money. 


lt wasall very well to make good reso 





ludionsa, but by no méanse is it a8 easy to 
ke p them. 

lor some tine he tramped sieadily on; 
but when be caine to the sure Where ue ib- 
te ded to epend bis money be could not re- | 
het the temptation of putting down hia 
be ekO. and ooking in at tue win low, 

Toen tn two seconds the yoore and the . 
temket were qiilte forgotten, and lis 
ih ugbts were lar away. 

Hie bad a vague idea once that some boys 
were shouting, but he paid no attention aad | 

(Vv pressed in f[voe closer to the shop wib- 
dow, 

Suddenly be felt something striks bim in 
the middie olthe back, He turned sbarpiy 
around, justin tine to receive something 
sa the lace, 

it was a snow ball. 

Koger bad a very hasty tewper, and 
quiekly picking up @ bandful«fsaow he 
.ooked around to flad out woo had atlacked 
ion and wl return the blow, 

A sbort distance from biin two boys were 
» «nding laughing, 

Roger asked no questions, but threw the 
svowball awiftly atone o! thew, 

“Who are you throwing at?" suouted ths 
-boy. 

*You,” answered Koger; ‘what do you 
nean by throwing at me when | was 
iovking?t” 

“Not looking: ludeedi?” retorted t.e boy, 
‘you should pave been looking. 1 did it 
ic your good, You seemed Ww have gous 
to #ieep,” 

Koger felt very indignant, What busi 
no-s pad this Doy, (his stranger, lo interlere 
with him? 

Without walting to talk anymore, be set 
to work to inake bimeelfa pile of snow vails, 
Phe otuer boys did the same, and present y 
hey allthree of them were bard at work 
\urowlog enow atone another, 

Roger was very quickly covered 
Auow, and wetter Luan ever, 

lie was gelling very uch the worst of it; 





with 


tc o, for it was a case of Lewo to one, 

All three boys worked bard until they 
were obliged to stop for waut of b' earth. 

Ky that time Roger's indigoatusoa hed 


(uite subdued, and asbe had grea ly en) yed 
toe fight be deciied to wo anu uiaas [rieuds 
with his lateopponents, 

tle walked towards them, 
«nee slopped, 

(Juite une onaciously be bad put his pand 
hioote pocket and touched bis half-doilar, 
aid directiy be felt tha, he remembered 
i mw errand. 

Qluickly turning back, be ran to his bas- 
hei, loOKIDg Into il, and then stood aghast. 

Toe other parceia were there, our tue 
goomwe was gone! 

Royer could pot beiteve bis eyes, and un- 
packed bit beeket, But it was tootrue; tue 
goose, the fine fat goose, had disappeared! 

He gave asbarpo:y of surprise and bor- 
ror; at oncs one boy, thinking be vad Leen 
Hurtin the fight, came runuing up to see 
what was (he tnaiter, 

* it's gone,’’ said 
adc? 

“What ie ft that’s gone?” asked the boy, 


then all at 


Kioger. “What eball | 


ever, 


up to your basket and take a bold of some. 
thing. I shouted out to you, but you took 
no notice, so | threw a snowball at the dog. 
Unfortunately, it missed bim, and then [ 
threw one at you to attract your attention. 
And then, in the excitement of the battle, 
| forgot ail about the dog; but you may be 
sure he wa! ked off with the goose,”’ 

“Whatever enall I do?’’ aaid Roger. ‘*Do 
heip me,"' 

Toe boy, whose name was Archie Yeld 
was Oy thietime very much interested in 
Kt ger’s troubles, and promised to do all he 


oouid, 


Th* only question was, What was to be 
done? 
Alttougb both boys hunted for sometime 


they could find no trace of the dog’s foot- 
atepa or the dog, and at last hed to give up 
the search, 


After some discussion they decided that 


they shculd both go to the big house, and 
wry 


and see the ,entieman. 
A little later, trembiing and crying, the 


two boys were sitting in the hall of the big 


house, waiting to see Mr, Hastings, who 
was, the maid said, at dinner. 

The ys were now more unhappy than 
Roger got so frighiened at last that 
he tried to persuade Archie not to wait any 
longer, batto alipoutthe front door and 
run home, 

Archie was about to agree, when the sit- 
ting room door opened, and out came Mr, 
Haainge, followed by a small dog. 

Both boys rose as he caine towards them, 
and Roger turned very pale. 

Aroble, bowever, got moat excited, at the 
sight of the dog, and began poking and 
nudging Roger, out Koger was too much 
frightened to take notice of anything, and 
the dog only looked at the boys and ran 
straight dow ustaira, 

‘Wall, boys, what is it?’’ asked Mr, Has- 
tings. 

‘P. ease, sir, I'm very sorry,’ said Koger, 
witn a tear in bis eye and s sob in bis voice, 
‘‘out I've lost your goose, Here's the half- 
dollar."’ 

Mr. Hastings did not seem to understand 
and Archie did not make matters wuch 
clearer by saying excited! y— 

‘Yos, air, Dut a dog wok it, for I saw 
him." 

“W bat have you done?” asked the gentle- 
mar. *What dog?’ 

*Piease, sir,” said Roger sorrowfully, 
“you knuw the goose you bought this after- 
noon?" 

‘*Yoa, that’s all right enougb.” 

“No, it jen't right,” said R ger. “I've lost 
it,°° 

“But the cook said,’ began Mr, Hast- 
ings, then he stopped, and, turning to the 
servant behind him, said, ‘Go and tell the 
cook | want to speak to ber,”’ 

Then, directly the cook appeared, Mr. 
Hastings ask her if the goose he had 
bought in the afternoon had been «cent 
home,” 

Yos, sir,it came about half-an-bour ago,”’ 
was the answer. 

‘“Whail’’ shouted both the boys. 

‘*Boya, be quiet,” said Mr, Hastings pleas- 
antiy, ‘*Who brought it?” he asked the 
cook, 

“Well, sir, | thought you did. I found 
it lying at the ~ of the stairs, and, to tell 
you the truth, thought it was rather 
kuceked about” 

“Ima’t it very queer?’ demanded Roger 
eagerly. 

“Would you mind fetching it?’’ said Mr, 
Hastings, “and letus look if it actually is 
tue one | Longbt?”’ 

“Certainly.” eaid tne cook, 
the kitonen,” 

Sue turned to go, but suddenly stopped, 
foramysterious noise was beard as if some- 
tulng were tumbliog downstairs, 

it proved to be something tumbling up, 
for presently the dog appeared witun the 
goose in his mouth. 

As soon a# he found be was being watch- 
ed netried to getaway and hide, but he 
was Woo late—tbis time he’ was found 
ouw 

After all, Archie was right, for in very 
truth, the dog was atthe bottom of it all. 
He bad been with his master when the 
«086 was purchased, and when, on leaving 
t.e snop, Mr. Hastiogs had toid him to go 
nome, he had followed Roger all the way. 
Toen, when the basket haa been put down, 
v6 bad helped bhiuself to the goose, and car- 
ried it home 

Evidently he thought that bis master had 
intended bim & take charge of it. 

The boys had a good iaugh; and then, to 
Roger's delight, Mr. Hastings said that 
tuough be bad not earned it, be might keep 
toe baeif-dollar for all bis troubles, 

—_>-- _>-~—~—~—~—~S— 


Some Stans oF Lona Lire.—Amongat 
the philosopnicai works of Francia Bacon is 
4 curious chapter on the “History of Life 
and D-atn,’’ 

In this chapter be describes the list of 
people likély to live long as well as those 
ublike@ly lo Go #80, 

“Fair in face,’’ be says, ‘or skin or hair, 
are suorter lived; black, or red, or freckied, 
longer.’’ 

Too fresh a oolorin youth is less promis. 
7 than paleness, 

tair like bristies, bard curled hairs. hasty 
gray baire without baldness, taliness of sta 
ture with an active body, short waist with 
ong legs, and “leaness where the affactione 
are settied, calm, and peacesbiy,’’ are ali 
signe of long ilvea, 

itis a sign of life “to be long and slow in 
growing.’’ lirm flesb, a rew-boned fesh, 
bewken life,’ 


“] left it in 








“The goose,’ stausmered Koger, ‘ihe 
goose J was taking & the yeutlemans 
” 
Hpousee, 
‘Then I expect the dog weatcfl with i 
after all,”’ sala the boy. 
“Tbe dog wentom witt What dog? 
wbere did be g y te ne KIY said | 
ger excited!) 
The dog i calied to yous said the | 
W he were star'iog in at i 
window ist now cow a Gee walk | 


A head somewnpbat lesser than Ww the 
f the body: a moderate 

1g, Bor siender, nor tat, nor 
wide nostrila, whatever the form 
may 06; a@ large mouth; an 


pro 
neck, not 
too abort 
of tho nose 
ear gristly, not 


porwuon 





fleshy; teeth strong and ening amal! 
or thin set, foretoken long life.” 

The best way, however, to live long ia by 
a well-ordered diet, he says, telling a sto 
of a man a bundred years old who was wi 
ness in slaw suit, andof whom the judge 
aked bow he came to liveso long. The 
old man answered: 

“By eating before] was hungry, and 
drinking before I waa dry.” 

In thesame chapter Bacon gives instances 
(improbabie instances, we «re inclined to 
think) of long lives: 

Johannes de Temporibus lived above 
three hundred year; “he was by nation a 
Frenchman, and followed the wars under 
Charles the Great,’’ 

Petrarch's great-grand{ather “arrived at 
the age of an bundred and tour yea~s,”’ 

The most memorable case, he says; 18 the 
Venetian Cornarus, ‘who being in youth 
of a sickly body, tiret to eat and 
arink by measure of a certain weight.” The 
consequence of this regularity in diet was 
that Cornarus lived ‘‘a hundred years and 
better.’’ 

He tells also ofa May-game or morris- 
dance that waa held in the oounty of Here. 
ford in bis time, and in which eight men 
engaged ‘‘whose computed together 
made up eight hundred years.”’ 

No doubt all these stories and others more 
mnarvellous were currentin Bacon’s time. 
it is enough to remember, however, in 
judging of their truth, tuat poor people in 
those days used to loose ail reckoning of 
their ages. Toeir birthdays were not re- 
gistered as now, and they were not suffi- 
ciently educated to keep an accurate record 


toemee! ves. 
7 
ABOUT A HAT. 
J tue emall bay of Kira, 

[uey were both strong bairns, though 
but eigbt end ten years old, could help their 
dad with the neve and boats with which he 
went wo fish as well as if they were much 
more, 

Que day, when Jobn Kay tried toriseand 
gO aud yet out his boat, he found be was 6o 
stiff he could not move, 

‘ Jook,’’ be said to his young son, ‘you 
must go to Kirn, and see if you oan earn a 
tsw pennies for us to-day, as thereis no 
bread in the bouse,’’ 

“Ail right dad,’’ said Joc«;’’ Jean had 
best come with me and see if there’ll be 
some folk who want to know the way to tne 
cave to-day, and then we can row them 
there in the boat ”’ 

Tue bove at Kirn on fine days could gain 
a few pennies in that way, as there wasa 
large Cave On tue sea-sbore in which there 
had once been fuund heaps of bones of 
wolves, or bears, or such like wild beasts, 
but where these vones came from, and how 
jong tuey had isin there, no one could tell, 
and this cave, of course, was the chief sight 
of the email town, 

J ck and Jean's great friend was their 
dog Skye, 4 large black dog, with such big 
kind bro@#n eyes, 

Jock and Jean took him with them most 
days fur a walk; and fine games they had. 
But to-day Jock snvok bis head when Skye 
wiih a joud Oark, ran to the door, 

“No, Ssye@; voa wuat stay and take care 
Ot dad,’’ said Jock, and shut the door, and 
they voth ran oft, 

Down the path to the bay they ran, and 
800u atood Witt Lwo more boys by the rough 
pier which ran out frou the beach into tne 
bay. 

**We shall have nu one bere to-day,’’ said 
ope lad to J vc, but the words were scarce 
out of his woutu when they saw an old men 
go On the pier. 

(ff ran the three boys, and were soon by 
his side, and Jaan was left very far be- 
hind them, 

“Want tosee the cave, sir?’ said Jock, 
who was tue ret to get his vreath, 

“No; go off, boys,’’ said be in a gruff 
voice, and he put up bis hand to catch bold 
of bis hat totry and save it froma gust of 
wind; but he was too late—it was blown off 
his head. 

‘Dear me! gone this tirae,’’ were the next 
words, and gone it was, Down o'er the side 
of the pier the wind swept the hat ciose 
past Jean, who stood to see if Jock wouid 
get tule old inan to come and see the cave or 
not. 

Toe old man’s face grew long as he saw 
his bat would soun be lost to him, 

A rude laugh burst from the boys, nor 
coald even Jean keep back asmile when 
she saw (be old man’s face, 

But she was a girl with a kind heart, and 
she ran and took the old mans stick from 
his band, and ere becould asx her why she 
did thisshe was right down on the rocks 
by the side of the pier, 

Tue tide had set in, and the hat was still 
in her reach, and Jean found she could j ust 
reach it with the crook uf the stick. 

it was so close to her pow that she bent 
down to pick it up out of the waves, when 
her boota siid on the green sea-weed on the 
rock, and she fell in the sea with a sounding 
splash, 

It was a good thing for Jean that she had 
learnt to swim, as soon as she found she 
wasin the sea she *track out for the land; 
still she thought, ‘Oh, how I wish Skye was 
here to help we!’ 

While this took place theold man end 
the boys ran to ths pier to see if they could 
make out where Jean was. 

They saw her rise on one wave and siok 
in the next, and then they saw naugnt but 
the 86a, with the foa:n crests of the waves 





OUK and .}ean Kay’s home was a bat on 
atigbv ciift which rose sheer up from 





‘Let's get a boat,’’ suggested one of the 
boys. 
“There is no time for that,” said Jock, 
whotook off his oobatto jumpin and save 





Jean, but just then a dog’s bark was 
end. and with a bound and a rush, which 
sent Jock fiat on his back on the pier, Skye 
sprang past him, and was soon in the sea 
and close to Jean,and sebe, with her hand 
in the curls of Skye’s back, felt now she 
was safe, and with his help and strength to 
aid ber, soon swam back tothe beach, where 
the boys with a loud cheer, were glad to 
pull her safe out of the reach of the crue! 
waves. 

As soon as Jean had breath to speak she 
heid out the hat—which she had kept al! 
the time safe in her hand—to the old man, 
‘My child,’’said be in a kind though gruff 
voice, ‘it wasn’t worth the risk you ran, 
If you had lost your life for the sake of an 
old bat, what should I have felt?’’ 

Then Jock took Jean on his back, and 
Skye ran by tbeir side, and they all made 
their way to the hut on the oliff. 

When they gotthere Jean, so that she 
should not catch a cold, went at onoe to 
change her wet clothes, and Mr, Law, which 
was the old man’s nams, told John Kay 
the tale of what his girl Jean had done for 
him, 

Kay was giad to hear of the girl’s kind 
deed; and Mr. Law did not fail te tell him 
how it was Jean who was not so rude as to 
laugh when his bat blew off, and of this, 
too, he was giad. 

Tben Jobn Kay told him how Skye would 
not rest when Jock and Jean were gone, and 
came to him euch lote of times with a whine, 
as if to say, ‘Please let me go,” till at last, 
for the sake of peace, he let him out, 

Mr. Law, who was kind and good in spite 
of his rough votce and graff ways, put a 

iece of goid in John Kay’s band when he 
left bis hut, ana he did not lose might of 
Jock, 

He wasarich man, with ships which came 
and went to and fro from al! parts of the 
world, and in a few year’s tine, when Jock 
bad grown to bea tall strong lad ne found 
hima birth on board of one of bis many 
ebips, 

To Jobn Kay and Jean he gave asa house 
a small lodge at one of the gates of his 
grounds, and they don’t know what it is to 
want for food or fire; for as well as a bome 
he gave Kay work to do. And he sent Jean 
to a good school where she was well tanght. 

Mr. Law's old hat bangs up in their hall, 
and when veg J look at it they feel glad of 
the day it fell into the xea. 

_ EE 

A REVENGEFUL SNAKE.—Those who are 
familiar with the babits of snakes say that 
when a person kills a snake he must look 
out for ite mate, 

The foilowing tragic incidentof a cobra’s 
veugence is related ofan employeof the 
Madras Railway Conipany— 

One day, while seated on the verandah 
of his bungalow, he observed two lar 
cobras on the barren plain immediately in 
front of the houses, Armiog bimeelf with 
a stout stick be proceeded to spot, and en- 
countered t:.6 snakes, 

He succeeded is killing one of them, 
while tbe otner, which had been slightly 
wounded, nanaged to escape. Mr. Fischer 
hunted about for the runaway, but could 
not find it. 

He then returned to his bungalow, and 
reated for some time, as he was off duty. 
Laterin the day he prepared to go to his 
work, and witu that object got out his 
clothes to dress, He saton his cot, and was 
about to put on hisshirt, when he felt some- 
thing bite bim on the back, 

He turned round, and,to his horror, found 
a snake on the cot behind him, which be is 
said to have recognized as the cobra he had 
wounded that morning. He immediately 
sought relief, and all kinds of remedies 
were applied, but to no effect, and he died 
in the evening. 

It is commonly believed among the Hin- 
doos that noanimal is more revengeful than 
the cobra, and that ifan attempt is made to 
kill it and it is fortunate enough to escape, 
it will never give itself any rest until it has 
wreaked its vengence upon its assailant. 

rr 


SHarRr Eaks,—The Austrian War Office 
bas bad ascare, It has recently discovered 
that the telephone is so acute of hearing 
that it can, 6ven from a distance, extract all 
the silent secrets of a telegraph wire, 

It is only necessary to set upa telegraph 
wire of moderate length parallel with the 
wire along which the tnessages are being 
seut, and to insert in ita teiephone, By 
the aid of this the Morse signs may be read 
off by the ear, 

Realising that this wight proveto be very 
awkward in war time, the ingenious Aus 
trians set about devising a remedy; aod, 
after making sundry experiments, tvey 
have found thatthe difficulty may be got 
over by sending telegrams from opposite 
—o along the same wire at the sane 
time, 

When this is done, the listener at the 
telephone bears only a wadley ut confused 
and meaningless sounds, 

In the course of the experiments it wast 
proved§ that, in favorable circumstances, 
it was possible to ‘tap’ atelegraph wire by 
mneans Of a telephone at a distance of over 
baif a mile, " 

Oaly a hundred yards of para!lel wire 
are necessary, and that quantity may, of 
course, be easily carried by a single 
trooper. 

———— 

SARAH BERNHARDT bas one great ciaim 
to celevrity aside from her teme as an ac- 
tress, Women owe to her the introduction 
of the thirty-two button gloves, of empire 
dresses, direcioire sashes, and of the revival! 
of the long boa, dear to the bearts of our 





grandmoibers. She hes eet the fashion tor 

Tbeodora hairpins and Tosca bats, and bas 

n fact, wellded an influence over thew 
jrees beyond that exercised by any o' her 

women in the wor 106 tbe days ot OTs) 
Eugenie, 
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LIFE’S BARRIERS. 


When life is not so bright and fair 
As life sometimes can be, 

Take heart, oh, friend! and don't despair, 
For still there's hope for thee. 


Che fates to-morrow may be Kin«, 
Although to-day they frown; 

so if you falter, chauge your mind, 
And beat the barrier down! 


yY ou need but one more effort shirk 
To miss the victor’s crown; 

Butif you wish to wear it—work, 
And beat the barrier down! 


To stand aside and say ‘‘no use'' 
ls not the way to win; 

For that is buta vain excuse 
To let the failure in, 


Heselve to stand and not to fall, 
To swim and not to drown; 
Success is master over all 
fo beat the barrier down! 


Uhe fight that calls for little pluck 
is nothing when it's won. 

And those who wait for ‘*better luck’, 
May wait till life is done, 


’Tis in the fray that you will find 
The men who win renown; 
So if you falter, change your mini, 
And beat the barrier down! 
— Se 


“THE YOUNG IDEA.” 





It is surprising what a large amount of 
amusement and fun may be derived from 
things which, at first sight, appear to be 
anything but promising, it only they be 
regarded from the right point of view, and 
provided that the observer have some sense 
of humor. 

A school examination room, for instance, 
does not, vo & casual observer, seem to be a 
very likely place in which to find entertain. 
ment, even of the inildest description. 

It is true that the sayings of children— 
actual or attributed—have always been a 
neverfailing source of amusement; but, how- 
ever brilliant or facetious may be the re- 
marks of Tommy when at table, or when 
perchance he overhears the confidential 
chat which his elder sister is carrying on 
with her lover, or in the thousand and one 
circumstances in which ‘‘Tommies’’ always 
will be found, he is not apt to shine when 
in the awe-inspiring presence of the exam- 
iner. 

Nevertheless, the answers given by pupils 
in elementary schools are sometimes excru- 
ciatingly funny, as is proved by these 
printed in the readable little book, called 
“The Young Idea,’’ which a native writer 
has recently compiled from actual examin- 
ation papers. 

Among the definition of words—which 
have always been a great stumblingblock 
to many—the following are given:— 

‘Repugnant, one who repugs,”’ 

“Obelisk, one of the marks of punctua- 
tion.’”’ 

“Tronical, something very hard.”’ 

‘Epoch, 8 ruler, or son of a king.”’ 

‘*Monastery, a place for monsters.’’ 

“The ebbulition is when the tide goes 
way out to see.’” 

And, as if these were not enough :— 

“Savage, when «a man rides wild 
horses.’”’ 

‘Frantic is something up in the garret.’’ 

‘A sonambulist is a man that talks when 
you dont know where he is.’’ 

‘‘A pully is a sort of chicken.’’ 

‘*Ventilation is letting in contaminated 
air.’’ 

‘‘Mastification is moving the jaws all 
round.”’ 

‘‘Alkalie is acids mixed up.”’ 

‘Gladiators grow in my mas garden.”’ 

‘An incendiary is when you go round 
preaching and singing hims.’’ 

‘David charmed Saul with a harpoon.”’ 

“A problem is something you cant ever 
find out.”’ 
~ How the soul of Lord Byron would have 
rejoiced in this definition: 

‘A critic is something to put your feet 
on to.’’ 

The following arithmetical! 
somewhat startling: 

“{f there are no units in a number you 
have to fill it up with all zeroe.’’ 

“Unite of any order are expressed by 
writing in the place of the order.’’ 

“A factory is sometimes a faction,’’ and 


sometimes it makes an equa] amount of 
trouble. 


facts are 


1 


are of four kinds. 


male and female. 
without parents?’’ 





Grammar, as may be expected, presents 
many pitfalls to the young scholar: 

“A pronoun is when you don’t want to 
say & noun andso you saya pronoun. Its 
when it is not a pronoun but a noun.”’ 

‘The accidents of a noun is what happens 
to it.” 

“Pronouns agree with gender number 
and numbers in the passive voice.’’ 

“Adjectives of more than one syllable 
a repaired by adding some more sylla- 
bd ” 

‘‘An adverb is used to mortify a noun 
and is a person place or Thing.”’ 

“Sometimes an adverb is turned intoa 
moun and then becomes a noun or pro. 
noun. Lad 

‘‘Nouns denoting male and female and 
things without sex is neuter.’’ 

‘The gow jumped over the fence is a 
transive nuter verb because fence isent the 
name of any thing and has no sex." 

‘He speaks lowly lowly isa ajectiv of 
how he speaks and is deprived from low and 
compard low lowing lowerest.’’ 

Geographical facts, too, seem to very 
much bewilder young heads: 

“‘A arkipelago is made up off a great lot 
of little islands al) round in the ocean.’’ 

‘‘An archpelago ir something that casts 
up fire and water Vesuvius.’’ 

There are some countries also which the 
youthful mind cannot comprehend. 

‘Part of Australia is vague,’’ asserts one 
without danger of contradiction. 

‘‘Australeya ust to be used by the English 
to keep men on that was not bad enough 
to be killed. Some farms would raise as 
much as five hundred thousand. The Eng. 
lish longago ust to send their prisoners 


|} there when they did anything not worth 


hanging.’’ 

‘‘Ambition is the very element ot history 
according how it be used.’’ 

‘‘History is a most interesting study when 
you know something about it.’’ 

‘*William Shakspear wasa good writer. 
He was bornon Stamford, and nobody 
knows anything about him.’”’ 

‘‘Shakespears friends wrote on his grave 
that hed be cursed if he moved his bones.’’ 

“The Merchantof Venice only had a 
pound of flesh.’’ 

‘Shylock had no mercy on anybody who 
failed in business *’ 

‘Portia was a judge dressed up in a 
womans clothes and old Shylock called her 
Daniel.”’ 

‘‘Portias recitation about mercy is cou- 
sidered one of Shakspere’s best prose com- 


positions.”’ 
Comphasition gives perhaps the greatest 


scope to the ‘‘young idea;’’ witness the 


following: 

‘On Nails.—Nails are made of iron nails 
Nails that you hammer 
with finger nails toe nails door nails and 


tacks.’’ 


‘“‘On Parents.—Parents are of two kinds 
What should we do 


i 8 


(brains of old. 


Civility costs nothing and buys every- 


thing, 


Amid the roses fierce Repentance rears 


her snaky crest. 


As you learn, teach; as you get, give; as 


you receive, distribute, 


Worth begets in base minds envy; in 


great souls, emulation. 


The true way of softening one’s troubles 
5 to solace those of others. 


How to geton.—If we see rightly and 


mean rightly, we shall get on. 


Malice sucks up the greatest part of her 


own venom, and poisons herself. 


We must labor unceasingly to render our 


plety reasonable, and our reason pious. 


In all the aftaizs of this world, so much, 


reputation is in reality so much power. 


Each year one vicious habit rooted out, 


in time might make the worst man good. 


The manner of giving shows the char- 


acter of the giver more than the gift iteelf. 


The secret of life is not to do what one 


likes, but totry to Like what one bas to do, 


Many young persons believe themselves 


natural when they are only impolite and coarse. 


Unless a tree has borne blossoms in 





“If tractions have a common denom 
nator, find the difference in the denomin 
alor 

[Interest erest is confoun D 
tereat 





spring, you will vainly loox forfrutt op it in au- 
tumno. 

Some persons spend so much time in 
making promises, that they have no me eft f 
Ol them. 

Of all virtues, magnanimity is the rarest 
Phere are a indred persons of me f ew | af 
willingly acknowledges ) anot 





Femininities. 
. Che ausebes of temale doctors in tne 


It is wiser to prevent a quarrel betcre- 
band than to revenge it afterwards. 


A Boston woman explains why she goes 
bo the debating clubs so much, Her husband never 
contradicts her. 


Life is to be fortified by many friend 
ships. To loveanc 4 beloved is the greatest hap- 
piness of existence, 


Ata ballin Paris recently a lady wore 
shoes each of which had a watch inserted in ibe 
leather near the toe. 


There are over 20,000 young women in 
Great Britain stadying music with the idea of some 
day blossoming into stars, 


And now they tell of a fashionable 
boarding-school where young women are taught to 
enter and get out of acarriage. 


A Texas lady produced 6,000 pounds ot 
boney last year with @colonies of bees, atiending 
to them and doing all the work herself. 


A bank owned by s woman at Mason 
Clty, lowa, closed its doors recently, and the Court 
appointed another woman as receiver. 


A young woman at Ostend, Belgium, is 
said to take a sea bath every day in the year, re- 
maining In the water about 15 minutes, 


Miss Nellie Gould, daughter of the 
Crassus, will have about §20,000,000— enough to 
aratly all reasonable desires, ove would think, 


The era of sensations. Edward: ‘‘And 
will you be my bride, Dollie?’ Dollie: -* No, dar- 
ling; Dut I'll elope with you for the fun of the 
thing.*’ 


Miss Preusser, an English philosopbical 
workeramong the servant class, wants a society 
formed for the training and reformation of wmils- 
tresses. 


A curious sight near Ellijay, Ga, is the 
grave of a mountaineer's wife, which is protected 
trom the fury of the elements by a number of light- 
ning rods. 


The most original, though unsuccesetul, 
would-be suicide on record is that of a young lady 
who knelt down, like a votary of Juggernaut, in 
front of an omnibas, 


They are doing all they can to discour. 
age women nowadays. There is some talk of a new 
postal card, so made that ite contents cannot be read 
by the village postmistress, 


Some of the working women of B ston 
bave organized themselves into a society ‘‘for the 
protection of their rights and the improvement of 
their condition socially and mentally. 


Muss Travis: ‘‘Don't you think my new 
dress is too sweet for anything!'’ Miss De Smith: 
**Oh, lovely, exquisite! I do belleve your «iress- 
maker could make a bean pole look graceful,’’ 


The woman who died of tignt lacing 
was an old maid, homely and angular, and never had 
a beau, and yet she sald she laced to please the men. 
All mankind should chip in for a monument to 
her, 


Judge: ‘‘Miss, how old are you ?t’’ Wit 
ness: ‘‘Well, I’m thirty.’’ ‘Thirty what?’’ **Well. 
between thirty and forty.'’ ‘‘ I'll put your age 
down at thirty-nine; | guess you won't lose any- 
thing by that.’’ 


Ex-Queen Isabella, of Spain, delights in 
music, is herself an accomplished harpist, and hasa 
higbly cultivated voice, which, strange to way, is 
well preserved, notwithstanding the ‘jueen's age 
and the emotional life she has led, 


They were standing before the book 
shelves whereon stood a set of Kyron bound tn full 
red morocco and the poems of Shelley bound in tree 
calf, ‘*Which do you prefer, Miss Mullicatawny, 
the works of Byron or Shelley?’’ ‘‘Oh, Kyron, by 
all means. Med always was my favorite color,’ 


Western postmaster who is assisted in 
bis duties by bis young bride: *‘ Why, Mary, what 
are all those postal cards doicg here? They should 
have gone in the last mail!’’ Bride, who was a Mas- 
sachusetts echoolmistress: ‘* Oh, I bave just put 


them aside until I showld have time to currect the 
spelling.*’ 
Top dressing. ‘‘It is al) very fine,’’ said 


a recently married man, who was reading an essay 
on the **Culture of Women,’’ justas a heavy mil- 
liner’s bill was presented to him, ‘‘itis all very fine 
this cultivation of women, but such an item as this 
for bonnets Is rather a heavy charge for top-dressing, 
in my jJudgment,*’ 


A husband's flattery. Wile, who wants 
a tailor-made sult, but who bas only hinted arit 
‘Did you notice Mrs. De Plok’s Ogure?’’’ Hue- 
band, who smelisa rat: ‘Yes, poor woman; she has 
no figure atall, and, like other women of that sort, 
has to depend on tallor-made sults. Now you, my 
love, are a Hebe in anything.’’ 


A New York girl, who is poor but «4 
fine equestrienne, has discovered a novel aud agree- 
able way of earning a livelihood by exercising the 
horses of her friends in (Central Park. Each anl- 
mal is taken out in turn, so that the young lady 
spends many hours in the saddie, and finds her em- 
ployment more lucrative than anything elee she has 
tried, 


‘‘Ma,’’ said Bobby, in a slightly injured 
tone of voice, *‘there were lote of things you let me 
do before the baby came that you don't let me do 
now.'’ “Do you think’$se, Bobby?’’ ‘*Yes,’’ as- 
serted Bobby. ‘Still,’’ he wenton with more phi- 
losophy, ‘‘I can't expect you to be so good a mother 





one 


 ‘FRasculinities. 


“Oh when does the honeymoon end, tel! 
me, pray, 
And the gall show itself on the honey?’ 
**The honeymoon ends, I believe, on the day 
When the wife says she must have some money. 


A rogue is a roundabout fool. 


The flower of the family is often the 
latest to rise, 

A man finds himself seven years older 
the day after his marriage. 


He who gives quicaly gives twice, or at 
any rate is generally asked to. 


What a monotonous worldful of human 
beings we should be If we were all handsome. 


A man convinced (by his wife) against 
his will is of (he same opinion still—mighty «till. 


Never reserve your good manners tor 
company, but be equally polite at home and abrvad, 


Always speak kindly and politely to 
everybody, if you would have them do the same to 
you, 

Vanity is the foundation of the most 
ridiculous and contemptible vices--the vices of af- 
fectation and common lying. 


When it is a man who is about to be told 
a secret he shuts the door, When itisa woman, she 
opens it to make sure there ts no one letening out- 
side, 


Sir Anon—a great man in newspaperdom 
~remarks: ‘*the fuolish man selects a wife as he 
would an umbrella, paylnga bigh price for a pretty 
head, 


Sacramento, Cal., has passed an ordi- 
nance making it unlawful for any person under 17 
years of age to smoke cigarettes within the city 
limite, 


Of all the actions of a man’s lite, his 
marriage does least concern other people; yet, of all 
actions of our iife, itis most meddied with by other 
people. 

Every French bank has a photograph of 
every emplose, and in the case of the more respon- 
sible ones they are under the survelilauce of private 
detectives most of the time. 


A woman, aged 5, in Steubenville, O, 
wants a separation from her husband, who ls 
yesrs her junior, in her app'ication to the court 
she deciares be malitreats her. 


Take our word tor this, reader, and say a 
fool told it you, If you please, thathe who hath oot 
a dram of folly in bia mixture hath pounds of much 
woroe matter In his composition, 


A Lewiston man has invented a device 
for stopping rupaway horses, It blinds the animal 
by clapping something over biseyes, The mechan 
lem works from the driver's seat, 

The scientific theory that some men have 
two brains possesses elements of plausibility. tt 
would seem to be Nature's method of squaring her- 
self for not having «iven other men any. 


“Of course you are fond of poetry, are 
you nut, Miss Whipperiy?’’ *' My mall ts, b be- 
lieve; bullet us talk about something serious, tell 
me all abuut the entries for the dog show." 

If there is ever a time in life whea a man 
gets thoroughly disappointed It is when he per- 
suades somebody to get him up a dinner of the 
things he used wo like best when he was a boy. 

If the constitutional amendment pro. 
hibitiag the manufacture and sale of liquor as a be- 
verage is adopted, a great many men will have to 
drink it for mechanical and manufacturing pur 
poses and the promotion of the useful arts 


“How did you get along at schoo) to 


day, Tom/?'' seked the old man atthe supper-table, 
‘Papa, our physiology says that conversation at 
meals should be of a pleasant character,’’ replied 
Tommy. ‘‘Let's jaik about the minstrels.’ 


Pulsifer: ‘‘Young Watkins is very at 
tentive to your daughter, isn't he, Hungerford’ 
Hungerford: ‘'Yes, be calle three evenings a week, 
**are they engaged’'' ‘‘No, buf they will be soon, 
my gas bdille are getting smaller every month,'* 


“Bobby,”’ said Uncle James, who was a 


trifle penurious, ‘‘l have just got one little penny 
in my pocket, and you-—you shail bave it.’ "¥s 
hac better keep it, uncle A penny ain't mucl 

I’ve seen the Ume when it looted like a whole gold 
mine.’’ 

‘Sir,’ said she, ‘do you expect me, a 
salesiady in Tapely{& Jaxeon's dry goods emporiun 
to marry a common clerk’'’ “Il am net «& common 
clerk,’’ he anaewered, “ft am a saleauent Mie 


fell into bis arms and murmured, ‘' Dearest, | am 


chine!"? 
Afflictions sent by Providence melt the 


constancy of the noble-minded, but confirm the ov 
duracy of the vile. The same furnace that hardens 
eiay liquefies gold; and in the strong manifestations 


of divine power Vharach found his puniahmeat, tn 
David his pardon. 


Bobley: ‘I've brought back that ring I 


took yesterday on approval.’* © * or. ‘What 
was the matter? Dido't it fmt’'’ ley, sadly 
‘No. I thought—well, that is-w? you see, I 
bought it for a certain finger, but she woulda . wear 


it on that, so I've come back with it.'’ 


To men addicted to delights, business is 
an interruption; to such as are coid to delights, bu 
ness isan entertainment. For which reason 
sald to one who commendedadul! man for his ay 
plication, ‘‘No thanksto bim, !f be had no t 
ness be would have nothing to do," 


It was 


Young Mr. Noodle, who prides himse!t 





with two cullaren as you were when you only had 
one.’* on bis music: ‘So you would like to hear me 
rfore 0, would you, Bobby Bobby Y 
A woman st Bath, Me, politely wida er yh ind : Os api RR 

peddier who called thatsbe did uot wantany of his whatIsing?’* ‘*Yes; lw as 
wares. The man used rather harsh language and what my sister Kittie calls your alleged sing 
tried to get lato the house, This was rather too 
much for the woman, who is a light-weight, buat Two men were at jnch diecuss 
solid and full of grit. She se’ se x y the sho gO age of this 
and sent him ena es hat Sying way Tt res 

| and bis peck soother rhe she grabbed a « an a « 
and bea e pt r ove e head, driving eare wv 

the yard aud up t etree Hie wae gia a a back - 2 
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“4 
Recent Book Jssues. | 


rRRPAR RETO? a’ 
“hr nee te Men & 0 neetetee rem. | 
dee wee 82 0 Gewerpor of Obre 
- werk wt Ost’ Amt tee we 
‘ae & s poem “A @ay tw ibe Hila” py 
an > Dee «;rarar’s  ahiiee” we 
“or & be oom tinoed ff apotber nomber 
Tee second & Pet BResie’s “New Book 
Metra An \liostrated paper of obare- 
cter sk Gomes te on it’ Down ioe Comwgaie.” 
“Toe Pyebermar’s Charge” i 6 ‘y 
*tory. and from thet we turn to “A inter 
Vestoral.” One of the most interesting 
mper ofthe namber ie an interview with 
iiew Dr. John Hall, of the Fif_b Avenue 
Presbyterian Coureh New York. It is il- 
justrated with e portrait of Dr. Hall, a view 
of bis stady and of his charch, ‘Real and 
Amateur GenUeman” pulse & goo! tnany 
trutb* ina telling manner, A wember of 
the Society of Friends writes of Jotn 
right, of whom there isa portrait. Besides 
tunese interesting contributors there are 
serials and short stories, poetry and music, 
anda fine bundle of ‘ Short Arrows,’’ Oas- 
well & Co., New York, 
“ee or 


THE SMOKING HABIT. 





Nothing changes more than the outside 
laws and tormulas of politeness, 

Within the memory otf any sexagenarian 
the whole code has been altered, Where 
fifty years ago, “to take wine’ with you 
and bow across the table was as much an 
expected attention, an obligatory act of 
courtesy, as to salute you on entering the 
room,the man who should do it now save at 
a supremely intimate and half jocular 
gathering, would be as much “out of It’’ as 
if he were to lay bis band on his heart, bow 
as iow as his knees and assure ‘‘Madam,”’ 
his fair friend, tuat he was bers frou his 
eyebrows to his finger tips. 

Filly yours ago no gentleman could have 
sim ked in the presence of ladies, The un- 
married girl or ywoung wife of a certain 
social status, met walking with a man puf- 
ting a cigar, would have gone home with a 
fw shreds lows of character than what she 
had set out with, 

Hut who bas a word tosay now? Now 
we have the cigars and cigarettes brought In 
with coffee Immediately after dinner; and 
no one is offended. 

The men are not considered too tree, the 
women do not hold themselves cavailierly 
treated when the dainty little appliances 
for lighting, ash, and cutting go the round 
of the table, and the tragrant ‘‘batone’’ are 
lovingly handled and regarded. 

Otten, indeed, one of these ladies will 
herself join the men; and if afew prim old 
souls think the exhibition shocking, the 
younger accept it as a matter of taste, and 
either decline or determine to try, record- 
ing to their individual liking—with no 
moral afterthought whatever, 

Oo this special question of smoking in 
the presence of ladies we offer no opinion. 
Those who like it and those, who disiige it 
inust setile the matter between them, It is 
one of those movable and temporary items 
which depend wholly on acceptance, 

In Spain, the Kast, South America, ladies 
smoke with and like the men. 

Tbere are reasons for and reasons against 
the practice, but, as we said, theee must be 
discounted, each woman for herself, and 
those who will may and those who do not 
wish are not obliged, but the one does not 
lose the finer part of her character and the 
other is not guilty of unjust prudery unless 
she confounds the practice with the person, 
and because ahe dislikes the former con- 


demnea the after, 
7 —_ OTS 


QUAINT Iv TRUk.--A Boston paper has 
this story from OUOuxbury, which itsays is 
true and shows a tender remewbrance of 
spouse No, 1. ander new matrimonial con- 
ditions, 

Sallieand Hiram were married after a 
brief courtship. He was75 and she 76 years 
old, Ashe sort of apologetically said at the 
store, he was “tired of diggin’ clama and 
shuckin’ on ’em out, an’ makin’ a chow- 
der, and then settin’ down alone to eat.’ 
So he sold bis house and moved over to 
Sallie's, 

The first thing to be putin place was an 
old supbonnet, which he hung in the entry- 
way, saying to Sallie, 

“IT couldn’t be contented no way if I 
didn’t see Betay Ann’s bunnit hangin’ up 
there, Sallie.’’ 

“Well,” says she, “1 shall go straightup 
garret for Josial s oid bat which | was de- 
cent enough to put away when 1 knew you 
were coming here." 

And she aid so; and Josiab’s old hat and 
Betsy Ann's “bunnit’’ hang side by side at 
the present day,as lender a tribute, perhaps, 
as flowers placed on the earth above a rest- 


ing place. 
— a 


Suiru’s REVENGE,-Saroanapaius Fergu- 
son, after a long bachelordorn, at last mar- 
ried a rich oid maid. 

He did not invite any of his boon com- 
panions to the wedding feast, and some of 
them feit very much burt about it, One of 
them named Theophilus Smith determined 
to get even with Sardanapaius, Meeting 
the bridal couple In the street, he greeted 
the pair very polllély and passed on. 

Next day, meeting Sardanapa! us, he took 
him warinly by the band and said— 

“Glad to see you,Sardy. | met you yester- 
day taking your motLer-in-law out for an 
airing, but 1 didn’t stop to speak, for I 
didn’t know bow the old lady might like 


it,”” 
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THE SATURDAY 


TRE @RANGE. 





YONSIDERATE comfoston bas arisen as 
®w ibe preweee Jete of tbe intreaduction 
of omanees int Faeropa On ope hand 

many &T ters aeeert (hel ft hee been Known 
trom Ube time of tbe Romene; @hile others 
as owtdemtusy ailege Ubal 2 importation 
oan Oaly be traced Deck lo 8 Comparative y 
recent pertct. 

These aprarent contradictions have their 
origio in a iack of discrimination between 
the sweet and the bitter varieties of the 
truit. 

The latter, which is the original stock and 
from which the tormer is derived by culti- 
vation je a native of India and China. 

From Indiatne Arabe obtained it in very 
early tithes—probably soon after the de- 
stroction of the Roman ewptire—and alier 
spreading over Africa, it was introdaced by 
the Moors into Spain, and thence made its 
way gradually over France and the neigh- 
boring countries. 

Tne word avrantium, trom which we get 
our word ‘orange,’ first appears in the low 
Latin and is itseif a corruption of the San- 
skrit nagrmuga. 

The Arabian physician had a bigh opin- 
jon of its medicine! qualities, an opinion 
which was subsequentiy shared by their 
uropean colleagues; and in the middie 
ages the bitter orange occupied a high place 
in the pharmacop ela of all civilized prac- 
tionera, 

The sweet orange seems to have been 
brought from Chinain 1498, although again 
there is again considerabie uncertainty on 
this point 

There can be little doubt that the sweet 
orange is an offshoot of this bitter variety, 
obtained by careful cultivation, and that it 
was originally the Chinese gardeners to 
whom we are indebted for it, 

In fact, the connection between the two is 
of the closest description; and a number of 
experiipents made by diflerent observers 
distinctly show that unless certain e6xi- 
gencies of soil and climate;be satisfied, the 
sweet orange is very liable to ‘cast back’ to 
ite original ruaticity. 

That the orange-tres frequently attains a 
great age is certain; and itiaa weil ascer- 
(alned fact that mauy of those which are 
known to be at leasta hundred years old 
appear to be in their prime, and go on bear- 
ing long after that age. 

it is even alleged that in the Azores there 
are trees which have produced fruit after 
thelr third century. We may take it, 
however, that as a general rule the orange 
is at ite bestup toa hundred years, and 
after that time begins gradually to decay. 

(be blood orange is a mere variety of the 
sweet orange Obtained by cultivation, and 
appears first to bave been raised by the 
Spanish gardeners in the Philippine 
Isiands, from the capitai of which (Maaila) 
it, together vith the well-known cigars, 
for:ued at one time one of the chief articles 
of export, 

1. was ‘or a long time supposed, and in- 
deed the idea is not yet quite extinct, that 
blood-oranges were produced by the graft- 
ing of the orange with the pomegranate; 
hut (here is not the slightest foundation for 
thie belief, 

fie average annual yield of each tree is 
from seven hundred to a thousand; but some 
old trees produce more, 

To some people, the chief charin of the 
orange tree lies in ite beautiful and fragrant 
blossoms, and it seems strange that it is not 
more cuitivated in bothouses on this ac- 
count alone, 

N bing can be more delicious than the 
perfuine of the orange flower, although it 
ia possible, according to the opinion of some 
over ssusitive individuals to bave too much 
of it. 

There are, for instance, places in Spain 
where it certainly is rather over-powering; 
and at Seville, in the month of April, the 
whole air is laden for several weeks with 
the strong pungent odor. 

To most ofthe visitors in that picturesque 
city this can only be a delightful experi- 
eer; but there are others who allege that 
the Intensity of the soent, or rather perhaps 
iis poreisteucy, night and day for 80 long, 
proiuces headache, and aven nausea. 

Ol ihe abiqulious »losso.n8 tusinsel vas, 
/ittle use is inade in Spain. In some of the 
couvents, the nuns énploy acertain quan- 
tity in tue manufacture of orange-flower 
water, which they dispose of ata ridicul- 
ous .y low and werely powtInal price, 

At Nice, however, and along the Riviera, 
precisely in that region which in the last 
century supplied gardeners with their 
Orauye trees, @ considerable trade has 
aprung Up In Orange. biossolms, 

Tory are despatened in boxes to all parts 
for the purpose of being fashioned into bri- 
da wreaths, or the wreatus these! ves are 
seut ready made up at prices varying from 
a few pennics to almost a sinali fortune, 

Toe custom) of wearingforanyge-blossoms 
at weddings is of comparitively recent date 
with ue, It came to us, like most other 
fewale fasbions in dress, from the French, 
who im their turn had derived it trom 
Spin. 

in the latter country it had long obtained, 
and is said to have been originaliy of Moor- 
ish origin. 


> 

A CHEEKY tramp Visited Meriden, Conn., 
this week. He aneaked into a residence, 
occupied a bed all night, and in the morn- 
ing walked down to the kitchen ana de. 
inanded hie breaxfast. B ing refused the 
mral he threw the servant downstairs into 
the celiar and then departed, carrying with 
him several articies of clothing, 

I ep 
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“ WHAT MEDICINES ARE MOST CALLED FOR?” 


isked the reporter of an old druggist. 


“Dr. Pierce’s preparations,” he replied. “They are put up by 


a physician of great skill and experience and are perfectly reliable, 
and sold under a posétive guarantee, that they are what they purport 
to be. “They are not ‘patent’ medicines, but the well-tested, favorite 
preseriptions of an experienced and skillful physician. His ‘ Favorite 
Prescription, tor all those chronic weaknesses, nervous and other 
derangements peculiar to women, ‘is used with unfailing success. — It 
cures weak back, bearing-down sensations, irregularities and weak- 
nesses common to the sex, and being the most perfect of tonic medi- 
cines builds up and strengthens the entire system, Besides, it is sold 
by us under the manufacturers’ guarantee of satisfaction in every 
case, or the money paid for it is promptly refunded. The demand 
for it is constant, and I am conversant with scores of cases cured by 
it,” concluded the dispenser, as he left the itemizer to wait upon a 
iady who called for the popular medicine. 

Returning after a few moments, the venerable wielder of the 
pestle remarked, “the number of sarsaparillas and other, so-called, 
blood medicines’ is legion; but Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery outsells them all and it is the only blood-purifier, out of the 
many which I am obliged to keep upon my shelves, that is guaran- 
tod to benetit or cure in all cases of diseases for which it is recom- 
mended, or money paid for it is refunded.” 

“In the line of Pills” remarked the old) gentleman, “the little 
Sugar-coated * Pellets’? put up by Dr. Pierce lead all others, both in 
amount of sales and the general satisfaction they give my customers.” 
At this point the interview was cut short by the appearance of more 


enmstomers for the wonderful medicines of Dr. Picree. 


Convrignt, ISss, by WorbLp's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors, 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiowing a tune, either ‘*in the head, ’’ as it 1s cailed,’’ or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play lt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a pianv or organ, yet if they know 
much as to whistle or hum a tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, ’’ tor instance—they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
iu different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under- 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What itcan do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of a tune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, a half-note or a 
quarter-note, @ sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can in atew moments play the piece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, It will be of incalculabie assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- 
ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, anc the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, aftera very Little prac- 
lice with the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide, we repeat, wii! not learn how to read the common sheet music, But it will teach 

hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how tolearn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child ff it can say its A, B, C’sand knows s 
tune—say ‘‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’’—can play It, after a few attempts, quite well. There are 
many who would Iike to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY. Its cheapness and useful- 
bess, Moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at 





so 


Christinas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
han one of the family can play. With this Guide tn the house everybody can make more or less 
cvod use of their instruments. 

The Guide wi 


be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
‘*s, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words an: music for 100 
be sent with The Guide Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CoO.. 


726 SANSOM &T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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— Humorous. 





What is @irtation’ Really, 
How can I tell you that’ 

Hut when she smiles I see its wiles, 
And when he lifts bis hat. 


’ Tis walking in the moonlight, 
‘Tis buttoning on a glove; 

‘Tis lips that speak of plays next week, 
While eyes are talking love, 


’Tis meeting tn the ballroom, 
’Tis twirling in the dance, 

’Tis something laid beneath the lid, 
More than a simple glance. 


'Tis ingering tin the hallway, 
‘Tis sitting op the stair, 

‘Tis beardea lips on finker tips 
If mamma isn't there, 


‘Tis tucking in the carriage, 
‘Tis asking for a call, 

‘Tis long good-nights in tender lights, 
And that is—no, not all’ 


*Tls parting when it's over, 
And one goes home to sleep; 

test Joys must end, tra la, my friend, 
but one goes home to weep! 


—U. N. NONB, 





A doctor must understand all tongues. 
A man of small calibre is the greatest 


bore, 
Ot what kind of timber is the post of 


honor? 


S$ range to say, & cross road is often very 


pleasant, 


Home made bread is undoubtedly a do- 


mnestic knead, 


A haughty carriage is often an inconve- 


nient vehic'e, 


The sky, unlike man, is most cheertul 


wheu the biluest, 


Among the most dangerous of edged 


toolsaré culting remarks, 


We suppose & clap of thunder may be 


called a ‘*weather report,’’ 


It is supposed that & man must fee) very 
small when covered by a revolver. 


You cannot cultivate a man’s acquaint- 
ance by continually harrowing his feelings: . 


What is that which we wish for, and 
when obtained we never know we have it ?7—Sleep. 


No matter how prompt actors may be at 
rehearsal, there is always one man who !s promp- 
ter, 


“It’s never too late to mend.’’ Which 
iswhy sO many people postpone mending indefi- 
nitely, 


It seems absurd to speak of a blind man’s 
favorite color, and yet everybody has heard of 
biind- man’s buff, 


A citizen bought himself a book the 
over day and wrote this on the fly-ieaf. ‘'Presented 
\o John Jones by himself as a mark of esteem. 


Jones: ‘‘Fish are spoken of as the fisher 
man'sharvest; why is that?’? Smith: ‘*Because the 
ishermen have to plough the waves to get them.’’ 


The wealth of the Vanderbilt family is 
how computed at §$374,000,000, The wealth of the 


Suith family has never been computed. It is more 
or less, 


Husband: ‘‘I never saw a woman so 
hard to pleaseas you, my dear!’ Wife, calmly: ‘'I 
ain holso sure about that, John; I married you, 
you kKnow,’? 


A newly-hatched chick, just emerging 
from a tiny enamelled egg is a new and curious pat- 
tern for a brooch, It is suitable for, and emblematic 
1, agirlcoming out, 


Ada, aged 4, was doing something, and 
was told to desist by her mother, Mother: ‘*Ada, 
sm | lo speak to you again’? Ada: ‘*Yes, mother; 
you may if you like,’ 


“When a strand of feminine hair gets 
rulangledin a masculine scarfpin it does not require 
avery heavy step in an adjoining room to make two 
hearts Dea. as twenty. 


Mother: ‘‘And do you really ‘feel so very 

, Bobby?’ Bobby: **Yes, ma. I ain’t ulte sick 
enough to need any medicine, but I'm a little bit 
09 sick lo go to school,’ 


A poet sings: ‘‘How can I meet my darl- 
‘ng’. A practical man replies: ‘‘ If you know that 
her father has gone out, you can go buldiy up to the 
front door, ring the bell and ask for her,*’ 


A.: ‘Pray, can you tell me what that 
picture represents?’? B.: **That is the celebrated 
Queen Cleopatra, Have you never heard of her?’? 
A.: **No, Fact ts, I hardiy ever read the pa- 


pers,’ 


He was an ardent but economical lo ver, 
aed bad been courting her for three months. 
“When do you think, dearest,’’ he said, as they sat 
hear the moonlit window one evening, ‘** that the 
= oO appears at its best’’’ **I think,’’ she replied, 

‘hat the moon always looks the loveliest wrhen one 
's returning home from the opera,’’ 


She: “Here is my photograph?’ He: 
‘beautiful, thrice beautiful! Showiag you an an- 
ne oul the artist an earth-born clod.'? She: ‘*Why 
i? You say that, sweet?’’ He: **Because —.** She; 
because what, foolish?*? He: ‘*Because -why, be- 
sus, darling, with you asa subject I could take a 

ture than that with an accordion.’’ 

—— << — 


L our physicians recommend Dr. 
“uils Cough Syrup for hoarseness and 
cO108. 25 cents, 

1et af good.” ret the genu- 
aivation O it kills pain Price ‘ 











REALIZING MISERY. 


Suppose you become sick. Suddenly all 
other anxieties and worries fade away— 
your one thought is to get well. Chained 
to your bed, tokens of healthy common. 
= life seem miles away, orasif they be- 

on to some remove . 

ou mutely wonder why you ever felt 
discontented or unbappy when you were 
able to walk about. Longer grow the days; 
you look at your thin white hands and 
vaguely imagine that they belong to some- 
one else, 


Yours were brown and plumpand strong, 
and these are so white, witu a queer tracery 
of blue veins showing up,oh,so prominent. 
ly, and bow weak and transparent they are, 
and so you smile atthe idea of them be- 
longing to you. 

Ou toss about feverishly, and feel in- 
clined to cry from sheer helplessness; 
your thoughts wander, Heaven only knows 
where, 

Time passes, the only landmarks of its 
flight being the frequent visits of the doc- 
tor. How eagerly you learn to scan his 
face—to keenly watch his expression to see 
if you can judge from it how you really 
are, 

Then a great weariness falls over you, 
more doctors come, and you feel as if you 
were enduring a dual existence; that some- 
where about the real you were waiking 
about laughing and cheery, robust and 
well, while you that are lying on your bed 
of sickness are someone else whom you pity 
vag much, 

e haif unconsciousness passes away, 
and you are sensible, You try to move, 
and you can not; you see something that 
you want just within your grasp, and yet 
you can not reach it. When you speak 
your voice reems miles away,so hoilow 
and weak is it. [t is then that you actually 
realize what misery is. 

THE FEMININE LaP.—It is doubtful li 
there be any masocujine lap. The male of 
the human s bas knees, and that is 
all. The feminine lap is indispensable to the 
temale, 

Man bas no such comprehensive con- 
venience. She keeps fancy work in it (ex- 
cept for the accidental bali which rolls out), 
she lays down books in it, it holds her 
handkerchief, flowers, programme (if at 
the theatre), fan, muff, parasol, and ail her 
endiess im pedimenta, 

It is a pocket—all mouth—an adjustable 
table, a bureaa drawer, a work basket, a 
valise, and, above all, a desk. 

Just why some women should be unable 
to write upon atuble or desk like ordinary 
male Obristians it is hopeless to conjecture, 
A recently published acoount of a well- 
known authorese’s literary workshop gives 
an apt illustration of this curious idiosyn- 
crasy of womankind, 

She bas a pleasant, well-fitted room, with 
flowers, and books, and pets, and a desk. 
This piece of furniture is described as being 
covered with books and manuscripts, while 
a lap tablet upon which she writes lies 
among the papers awaiting her conven- 
ience, 

We have often seen a fair young creature 
who wished to write a letter takea smail 
book and deposit it in the ail-sufficient lap 
and laboriously scribble away when a large 
and conveniently flat table stood beside her 
chair. 

And she holds the ink in her lap, too, 
wita a dexterity sufficient to dishearten an 
East Indian juggler. Why she prefers to 
do it we do not know. It would seem that 
the force and pungency of a girl’s letters 
are the direct resuit of her finding the only 
support for her right arm at the point of 
her pen. It is one of nature’s phenomena 
—as well ask why violets are blue, or why 
rain is always 80 unpleasantly wet, 

THe HANDs.-Hand shaking had a practi- 
cal origin. In early and barbarious times, 
when every Savage or semi-savage was bis 
own law-giver, judg, soldier aud police 
man, and had to watch over bis own safety 
in default of al! other protection, when two 
friends or acquaintances chanced to meet, 
they offered each to the other the strong 
right band alike of offence and defence; the 
hand that wields the sword, the dagger, the 
club, the tomahawk, or other weapon of 
war—each did this t show thatthe hand 
was empty, and that neither war nor treach- 
ery was intended. 

A man cannot well stab another while he 
is engaged in shaking hands with biw, un- 
less he ia a double-dyed traitor and villain, 
and strivesto aim hima cowardly biow 
with the left while giving him the right 
and pretending to be on good terms with 
him... 














INDICATIONS OF INSANITY.—‘*Mr, Tom- 
linson, your daughter Irene bas given me 
her permission to ask of you ber hand in 
marriage, but before I ask for your formal 
cousent, you will pardon me if I make the 
inquiry, as it is a matter of life-long 
consequence to me, whether or not there 
have ever been any indications of in- 
sanity, so far as you know, in your 
tamily?’’ 

“You say Irene has accepted you, Mr, 
Brown-Smitb?”’ 

“T am bappy to say she has.’’ . 

“Then, sir,” said the old man, shaking 
his head dejectedly, ‘it is my duty, as her 
father, to tell you that Lrene is showing de- 
cided indications of insanity.” 

——__— +. — 





OaTHS are vulgar, seuseles-, offensive, 
impious; like obscene words, they leave 


noisome trali upon the lips, and # stamp oO! 
odijum upon the sou Tuey are inexcusa 
bie. They gratify no sense, while they 


rage taste and dign 
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ge y THE ag og mn men, 
instead admitting their responsibility, 
try to excuse themselves by throwing tbe 
blame on others, 

A Singhalese story illustrates thie ten- 
dency of buman nature. 

One night thieves broke into a rich man’s 
house and carried off all bis valuables, On 
being arrested they exoused their crime by 
saving that they were biameless, as the 
walis of the house were so badly built as to 
tem pt them to break through. 

The mason was therefore brought before 
the magistrate, 

“The fault is not mine,” said he, ‘but 
that of the coolie who made the mortar 
badly.” 

The coolie laid the blame upon the pot- 
ter who sold him a cracked vessel in which 
he could not carry sufficient water to mix 
the mortar properly. 

The potter explained that the blame 
should not be laid upon him, but upon a 
pretty woman, who, passing while he was 
inaking the basket, so rivited his attention 
tbat he forgot about his work. 

The woman protested that the goldsmith, 
having tailed tosend home her earrings, 
she bad only passed the potter's shopon ber 
way to get them. 

The goldsmith, not being able to offer an 
excuse for his neglect, was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

His friends begged the judge to spare him 
ashe wassick and ill-favored and would 
not tnake a pretty apectacie, 

“But somebody must be hanged,’ sald 
the judge, 

His attention was therefore called to a 
tat Moorin a — Opposite and the judge 
ordered him to be hanged in the goldsmith's 
stead! 

—_——_—— aC 

AN ENTERPRISING CrRow,.—Farmer 
Crowder had finisned planting his oorn, 
but bis heart was heavy. He knew the 
crows were wheiting their bills to pall ap 
the corn a# soon a8 it appeared abgve the 
surface, 

“1’ll tell you what todo with those old 
crowé,'’ said his neighbor Stokes, 

‘WW hat?” 

“Get es a gallon of whisky and soak 
oorn init till it gets full of the stuff, and 
then scatter it broadcast in the field. The 
black rascals wili eat itand get tipsy, and 
then you can catch 'em and puil their beads 
oft. That beats pizen or spootin’,”’ 

Ina few days Farmer Crowder met his 
friend Stokes, 

‘*Well, how’s crops?” queried Stokes. 

‘My oorn’s ruint,’’ rep.ied Crowder, dole- 
fully. “I tried that’ere scheme o'yourn 
and it’s all rubbish, I soaked the corn aod 
scattered it one day, and next mornin’ I 
went down to the new groun’ to see how 
it’d worked,”’ 

‘‘Found ’em tipsy, eh?” 

“Found nothin,’ | beard alot of fuss go- 
ing on, and I went to see what it was: and 
there wasacunnin’ lookin’ old crow what 
had gathered up all the whiskey corn an’ 
had it on a stump, an’ be was retailin’ it out 
tothe others, giving ’em one grain o’ that 
sort fur three grains o’ my planted corn; 
and hanged if between ’em that hadn’t 
clawed up that field,” 

-————> OS 

A VICTIMIZED MAN.—“Ethel,” said Li- 
onel Bertram Jon as he dropped bis 
slice ot bread into his plate with a noise 
that set the canary in the gilt 6 chirping 
merrily, “Ethel, 1 have something to say 
to you.” 

They hed been married oniy four weeks 
and the time Lad not yet arrived when she 
did all the saying. 

“Do you remember the day on which | 
proposed to your’’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘‘I shall never forget 
it.’’ 

“Do you remeber?” he went on, as be 
abstracted|ly drilied a hole intothe loaf with 
the polnt of acarving knife, “iow, when I 
rang the bell, yon came to the door with 
your sleeves roiled up and your fingers 
sticky with dough, and said you thought it 
was your littie brother who wanted two get 
j ” 
mem” 

“Ob, Ethel. How could you? How could 
your”’ 

‘How could I what?” she responded, as 
aguiity look crept into her face, 

“How could you make me the victim of 
such a blutf?’’ 

_——_——> - 

SNAKES FOR THE TONGUK. ~The popu- 
larity of Peter Piper's celebrated peck of 
pickied peppers wiil never wane as a snare 
tocatch the tongue that would feign be 
agile; but that test has formidable rivals. 
Tne following short sentences, as their 
authors maintain, do wonders in battling 
the ordinary powers of speech: 

Gaze On the gay gray brigade. 

The sea ceaseth, and it sofficeth us, 

Say, should such ashapely sash shabby 
stitches show? 

Strange siragetic statistics, 

Give Grimes Jim ’s gilt gig whip. 

Sarah in a shawl shoveled soft snow 
softly. 

She sells sea shells, 

A cup of coffee in a copper coffee pot. 

Souith’sa@pirit Mask aplit Philip’s sixth 
sister's fifth squirrel’s akull. 
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FER is BROS. Mire 
341 Broadway,N.Y. Circular 
GABRSUALL FIELD & CO, , CHICAGO. Wholesa ¢ Western dete. 
FOR SAILE MY ALL, LRN DING COS EE AND? 
DRY GOODS STORER IN PEEL ADELE LA 
, 1 
DOLLARD & CO., 
/\ 1223 z* 
# OH ESTNUT #T., . 
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Philadeiphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


) inventors of the celebrated GORSAMEM VER- 
TILATIN@® Wie aed ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEBEA. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own beads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGA, INCHEA, TOUPBES AND BCALPS, 
No.l, The round of the INCHES, 
head 





° No. 1. From ferohead bact 
No. 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead «as 
No, 8 From ear wo ear. far as required, 

over the wop, No, 3. Over the crown of 
No, 4. From ear to ear the bead. 

round the foreheac 
They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock «f 
Vents’ Wigs, Tou Lac.es' Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufar 
tured, and as eenp as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention, 


Dollard'’s Herbantum Extract tor 


the Hair. 

This preparation hasbeen manufactured and sold 
at Dollard'’ator the past Oftv years, aud ite meritea 
are such that, while It bas never vet been advertioed, 
the demand fort keens steadily Increasing 

Also Deliard’s Regenerative Creams, to! 
used in conjunction with the Hlervantum when 


the Hair ie naturally dry and needs an oll, 
VHUILADELVHUIA, June 6, 18a 
Having used “‘Dollard’s Herbanium Fatract’’ for 
the past fifteen years. | cheerfully recommend It asa 
valuable preparation for the hair, thoroughly clean- 
Ing the scalp, and eMecacious ln case of nervous Read 


ache, 
Mi §.c. UHLE 
No, 4114 Pine tree 
It gives me great pleasure Lo wive my lestimo:y as 
to the value of **Dollard’s Herbantuin,’’ 1 have 
used nothing else on my bead for thiriy years, and 
leel sure Lowe toile use the perfectiy beality eta 
of my scalp and balr, 
Mis. J. W. LAME 
Merion Station, Montgomery Co, Va 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retal, 
aod applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 


176 CHESTNUT STHREKI 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUITING AND DHAVING 
LADIES’ and CHILDKEN'S HAIRCULLING 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 








The costumes at the Grands Magasins du 
Louvre are excessively gorgeous, and form 
eo beautiful a display that the costume de- 
partment resembies an exhibition of ine 
art needlework, where each subject de- 
serves special and minute examination. 

The simple and elegant Directoire and 
First Empire styles predominate, for which 
rich silks, and bandsome embroideries are 
necessarily employed, producing most et. 
fective imitations of the costumes of those 
periods. 

The principai fabrics employed for the 
most effective costumes are brocade, rich 
faille, siciiienne, poplin, velvet (plain, 
atriped and embroidered ) and, as trimming, 
tinsel, silk, velvet, and chenille, passemen- 
and embroidery. 

We bave not space to give a detailed ex- 
amination of each subjectin this art gallery 
of the toilette, so must be content with the 
chefs d'muvrea. 

A great quantity of white and cream 
cloth is being introduced as panels, reverse, 
etc, and js embroidered with a dark col- 
ored chenille, or silk and tinsel. 

A lovely dreas of pawn-colored peau de 
sole, bas a panel of cream cloth down the 
front, exquisitely embroidered in brown 
and gold silk, brightened up hereand there 
with an outline of tinsel; the back consists 
in an elegant drapery of peau de anole, puffed 
on the tournure and falling in long rich 
folds; each side, in the same material as the 
back, is arranged in a broad double box- 
pleat, 

The corsage bas a Swine bodice of the 
peau de sole, edged all round with a row 
oft gold and brown silk coord; a fall chemi- 
notie of peau de sole and a Zouave jacket 
of cream cloth, embroidered to match the 
panel, and edged with gold and brown 
silk cord, 

The sleeves are of peau de sole, and are 
slightly pufled at the shoulder, and finely 
pleated down the centre of the over part 
and finished off with a little ouff ot cream 
cloth, embroidered to correspond with the 
eollar. 

Another dress of peau de sole of a serpent 
green colo7, bas asimple skirt, fully gath- 
ered behind, pleated atthe sides and left 
piain in front, « handsome border of em- 
broidered pink flowers forming arich trim- 
ming round the front and sides, 

The round corsage is pertectly plain be- 
hind, but fulled in front into a velvet yoke 
oiged with passementerie; one end of the 
nash, fastened beneath thearm, is brought 
diagonally across the front, and tied round 
the waist in a bow and long ends at the 
aide, 

There are innumerable models of walk- 
ing and reception toilettes in these rich tab- 
rics, all naturally, at high, but by no means 
exorbitant prices; but there are also an 'm- 
mense variety of inexpensive costu nea in 
most durable wooien materials, for walk- 
ing and travelling. 

The style chosen for these dresses is, for 
for the most part, of the Directoire period; 
and braiding of all kinds plays a moat im- 
portant partin the matter of trimming, re- 
placing the embroidery on the richer coe- 
tuimmes, 

Cashmere, cheviote and vigogne are the 
favorite materials, the latter being either 
plain colors or stripes, very frequently bor- 
dered witha handsome embroidered de 
sign. The plain ekirtand long redingote, 
ao practical for walking costumes is largely 
adopted. 

A model very much In vogue has a plain 
ekirt braided half way up the front, anda 
long redingote turned back down the front 
with braided revers. The corsage is double- 
breasted, and has a large Directoire cellar, 

braided, and a plain waistooat of the same 
material, 

The shops are showing costumes on this 
model] in myrtle green and otber dark-col- 
orec bordered woolen materials, and at a 
very low price, and a great nuwber of other 
stylish costumes, made of most durable 
cloth can also be had ata very low price. 

Among some of the inex penai ve costumes 
moire is combined with cashmere or etner 
woolen. 

A very effective model has a long redin- 
gote of Amazon cloth, with Direototre co!- 
lar of motre, and revers of moire turned 
back in front to show a box-pieated moire 
akirt; thie can be procured ina variety of 
different colors— gray-blue and black moire 
or entirely in gray, green blue or brown. 

Another model bas a similar redingote, 
but the ekirt is of cloth, trimmed with a 
broaa band of the moire. 

Some of the tailor-made costumes are 
simple marvels of cheapness, and the va. 


riety of good work displayed completely | 


disproving the ea that the Parisian cou. 
Luriere is tar ehind the times in this par 


ticular branch of dresamaking 
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One model in dark-biue cloth, with ele- 
gantly and simply draped skirt and plain 
corsage, the akirt and corsage neatly finished 
off with bleck silk braid. 

A great deal of cloth is worn, rich and 
beautiful cloth, with woven border in 
metal embroidery. 

One example,s deep dark red, has by 
way of border nine narrow rows of aiivir 
or gold braid woven up one seilvedge to 
form the border of the skirt or tanic and 
the trimining of the corsage. 

Such borders are embroidered in beads 
on various materials with tne happiest ef- 
fect. The bordered material is the fabric of 
the winter season, made uy ins style of 
elegant simplicity, and therefore its variety 
is almost inexbausiible, 

Braiding stands next as garnitures, even 
above fur. In goid, silver, copper or steel, 
itis exceedingly rich, and suffices for the 
most elaborate of costumes; in woolen braid 
itie appropriate for quiet, handsome cos- 
tumes. It is used as much for chapeaux 
as tor dresses, 

A hat wide brim and low crown is of 
emerald velvet, the upper part of the brim 
embroidered with a rich design ‘n gold 
braid. The crown is embroidered aii over, 
the brim having @ sceailoped crown, and 
extends at the back in two long bands only 
upon it, A band of green ribbon encircles 
the strings, which tie under the chin. In 
front, on the crown, isa bow of wider green 
ribbon, 

Toques tor visiting costumes, or alter- 
noon concerts or theatres, are made of 
cloth, embroidered with tinsel braid, and 
thereare |arge Mari borough felt bats, black, 
the upper part of the briin worked with tin- 
sel coord, in front being a Ligh plume, 

The I.« Valliere hat is very pretty, with 
flat broad brim, turned up at thé back cad 
very low crown; round the crown is pu a 
pinked-out rucbe of silk, broad in front, but 
diminishing towards the back, On the brim 
is a complete circiet of tiny humming birds 
of a thousand different colors, 

A capote of red velvet is embroidered in 
gold and silver, for all the world like the 
cap worn by a priuce of Montenegro. 

A charming biggin of red teathers de- 
serves notice, which needsa little expla- 
nation, 

it is covered with a tissue made with tiny 
close feathers dyed red. With this tie 
crown of the biggin are covered, the crown 
being outlined with a band{of black feathers. 

At the edge of this biggin, no bigger than 
a hend sre two draperies of red and biack 
velvet, On the top ofthe crown of black 
velvet ribbon and a pluie of black Lillipu- 
tlan feathers. The strings are of velvet 
ribbon. 

A hood for theatre wear is a loose model 
ot white lace, lined with white satin, edged 
with a double frill of lace and trimmed 
witha white bow on the top of the head, 

From the neck a deep flounce of lace falis 
likeucape. tt is tied underthe chin with 
strings of white ribbon. 

lt is the custom to pay visits without 
the mantel, und, therefore, long Russian 
cloaks of tur and velvet lined with tur or 
quilted satin are worn in the carriage as a 
wrap. 

These same wraps, if lined with far or 
pale-colored silk, form handsome, delight- 
warm wraps for theatre-wear during cold 
weather. 





Odds and Ends, 
ABOUT CHILDREN’S ACOIDENTS, 


Sickness seldom, if ever occurs in the 
nursery without some well defined warn- 
ing, but accidents bappen ina handclap, 
and often as unexpectediy as thunder in a 
clear sky. 

It is probably almost superfiuous to pre- 
face my remarks by saying that in all 
cases which present anything likedanger- 
ous signs, a sensible perecn isto be im- 
mediately despatched to the nearest doctor 
or surgeon. 

If possible, on an errand of this kind—in 
the country at least—a man should be sent, 
and he should have a good horse under him. 

He must, before starting, be quietly and 
distinctly informed concerning the true na- 
ture of the case, else much valuable time 
may be lost, by the physician not knowing 
what precisely to bring with him. 

Weshall notice briefly the more common 
accidents that children are liable to, taking 
the least dangerous first. 

Bleeding «at the Nose.—It this be the re- 
sult ofa fall or blow, the danger is usually 
trifling, although in rare cases the nostrils 
have to be plugged—-an operation that only 
a physician can perform. Ordinary domes- 
tic remedies are first to be tried; cold to the 
bead aod tace; the traditional door-key be. 


tween the shoulders; powdered gum ara 
snuflied up the nostriis, or ice the 
' nay f the neck. When bleeding, how 
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ever, comes en spontaneously in the ple- 
thoric, for a time it may be allowed to flow; 
it is an effort of nature to gain relief. Then 
the above remedies should be tried. If it 
be ina delicate anwmic child it is more 
dangerous; ice must be applied to the fore- 
heaa and neck, rest enjoined, a dose, ac 
cording to age, of gallicacid given, and the 
doctor sent for. 

Foreign Bodies in the Kar,—There is 
never any telling where children will stow 
small beads, buttons, peas, etc. The ear is 
considered a bandy hiding-place, and deat- 
ness or inflamation may be the temporary 
result. Do not be rash. If you can see 
the object in a good light, you may be able 
to get it out with the rounded end of « bair- 
pin. If you cannot do this easily, send the 
child to a physician, or vice versa, Hard- 
ened wax often deatens a child, and causes 
irritation, Put a drop or two of olive-oil in 
the ear the night before and a bit of cotton 
wool. Next morning the ear should be 
well syringed out with soap and water. No 
air-bubbies please, nor must the water be 
too hot. Picking tue ears should be con- 
demned in young and old, and indeed; 
too much interference ot any sort. Earwigs 
are dislodged by first pouring in oil and 
syringing. 

Things in Nostrila.—The nose is another 
handy piace in which to hide a button or 
apes. Suspect the accident if the child 
speaks as if he nad a cold, without having 
the other symptons of thecomplaint. There 
may be some swelling on one side. If the 
Object can ve seen and got at easily, try to 
get it out by means of a bodkin or the biunt 
end of a small hair-pin, Or make thechild 
draw a deep breath, then close the other 
nostril and mouth, make bim blow or snort 
hard and the thing may fail out. 


Chokiny.—Children must be taught to eat 
slowly and behave like little ladies and gen- 
tlemen atthe table, else serious results may 
often oocur. Choking isa most alarming 
accident, The body should be bent down- 
wards, and smart blows administered be- 
tween the shoulders, This may dislodge 
the object. Bones, etc., may be got up from 
the tonsils by the fingers of the operator, or 
with the loop end of the blade of the scis- 
sors detached for the purpose, or a long 
hair-pin, 

Flies or Motes in the Hye.—To remove 
these, a dry camel's hair pencil is jess 
rough than a handkerchief. Do not rub 
the eye much, rather rub the other eye, 
not that this can make a difference, lf the 
object cannot be seen, bathe in hot water, 
and leave it alone till the tears wash it down 
to a corner, then use the little brush. 

Thinys Swallowed,—This may or may not 
be a dangerous accident. If the article 
goes right down, and isonlya shbeil, for 
instance, it will be digested. A metallic 
substanoe, such asa thimbie or coin, will 
be more dangerous, as its posionous etiects 
have to be counteracted. In this case ap- 
ply to asurgeon. An emetic might do good, 
but then—it might do harm. 

Fish-hooks, MSplinters, <«c.—Withdraw 
needles, thorns, orsplinters with a fine for- 
ceps, then foment to ease the pain after 
letting the wound bleed a little. Fish-hooks 
must either be cut out or, preferably, sent 
on untilthe barb comes out through the 
skin. This is then snipped off and the other 
part iseasily withdrawn. A soothing pou!l- 
tice may then follow hot fomentations, It 
the sccident has been to the hand, this 
should be carried in a sling tora day or 
two. 

Dislocations.—These are accidents that 
few save save physicians can treat or even 
diagnose. Send for the doctor, peing sure 
at the same time to inform bim of the sup- 
posed nature of the case, 

Fits —These are also difficult of diag- 
nosis by the uninitiated, so lose no time in 
procuring skilled advice. Meanwhile the 
clothing may be removed and the child 
placed in a warm bath. 


> 


AN UNJusT CHaRGE.—The little boy 
had come in with his clothes torn, bis hair 
full of dust, and his face beariug unmistak- 
able marks of a very severe conflict. 

“Oh, Willie! Willie!” exclaimed his 
mother, deeply shocked and grieved, ‘you 
have disobeyed me again. How often have 
I told you not to play witb that wicked 
Stapleford boy!” 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Willie, ‘do 1 look as if I 
had been playing with anybody?”’ 

OS 

Im the condition of men it frequently 
bappens that grief and anxiety lie hidden 
under the golden robes of prosperity; and 
the gioom of calamity is cheered by secret 
radiations of hope and comfort; as in the 








erei with flowers, and the mine concealed 
Lhe barren rags, 





works of nature, the bog is sometimes cov- | 
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D. E.—A patent costs $35, applications for 
patents must be made to the Commissioner of Pa. 
tents, Washington, D. C, ‘ 

ETIQUuETTE.—As « general rule, the gen. 
tleman would precede the lady going in to church, 
standing aside atthe pew to allow her to pass in 
first. 


H. A. H.—The hen that laid the eggs is 
the mother of the chickens hatebed. Hens hatcy 
ducts’ eggs, but they are not the mothers of 
ducklings. 

J, H. I.—We do not publish the names of 
business bouses in thiscolumn, Forward us a postal 
addressed to yourself, and we wili give you the re. 
quired information, 


Geoxros.—There is no particular form 
required in sending a wedding present. It should 
be sent 80 as toreach the ladya day or two before 
the wedding ; offe? with it whatever good wishes you 
think fit. 


LATINIST.— Purchase a modern Latin 
grammar auda Latin-and-English dictionary, and 
resotve to succeed, It is a difficult language 
to master, but patience and perseverance wil! over. 
come it. 

Reoina.—The days of love phiitres and 
charme are past; there is nothing for you but patience; 
perhaps the young man may come to the knowledge 
of the happiness that might be his some time and 
reward your patience and fidelity, 

SiuG.—Any bad habit may be cured by 
an effort of will; if you bave morning duties to at- 
tend to, remember them and get up and see to them, 
You will soon break yourself of your morning |azi- 
ness if you really make up your mind to it. 

X,. Y. Z.—Io return for their services the 
cadetsatthe United States Military Academy at 
West Polat receive pav at therate of #5 a month, 


They do not pay anything tor board or for barrack 
room, Hebting and heat, but they pay for ail otver 
expenses, 

Sark —Kub tbe surface of the metal with 
rotten 6 one and sweet oll, then rub off with a piece 


of cottua teunel, aad pulleh with soit leather. A 
solution of oxalic acid rubbed over tarnished brass 
with a colton rax soon removes the tarnish, render- 
ing the metal right. 


Preaay W.—Tuere is no such science as 
that which impostors call astrology. It is acheat and 
a delusion, made use of by the fortune-telling vaga- 
bond fraternity, for the purpose of earning a living 
out of the blind ignorance of the foolish. Believe in 
the planetary influences, indeed! Better believe in 
some henest young man, 


C. L. —Tne Dominicans were originally 
a powerful religious order—called in France Jacob- 
ins, and elsewhere Biack Friars—founded by St, Do- 
minic, a monk—was approved by St. Innocent ILI, 
in 1216, and confirmed by Honorius IIL, in 1216, under 
St. Austin’s rules andthe founder’s, a particular 
constitution, They still exist, 


HeNRY.—The difference between your 
ageand the young laay'’sis certainly on the right 
side, you being @fteen years ber senior, but do you 
not think that she Is rather young to know her own 
mind’ Axgiriof fifteenis not much more than a 
child, and we think you will do well to walt a year 
or two before you form an engagement with 
her, 


GERALD.—Without being positive, we 
conjecture that your ailments are of a purely nerv- 
ous kind and that you bave no serious disease about 
you. Try and avoid self contemplation and paying 
attention to your feelings. By this means a nervous 
heart may be quieted, and with that the other symp- 
toms be lessened. A dose of quinineand tron wuile 
twice dally would benefit you. 


ANx10Us,—You appear to have brought 
all yourtroubles on yourself by your extremely 
hasty conduct. You must have been very exacting 
if you could not allow the gentleman two evenings 
to himself. He had a perfect right to go to the thea- 
tre if he chose to do so, and we should imagine he 
would be rather careful how he renewed an engage- 
ment with so very exacting a lady. 

CounTRY.—Morning calis are tne only 
social occasions when ladies receive their friends 
and acquaintances when no refreshments are offered 
to them with the exception of tea, cake and bread 
and bgtier. Afterevery entertainment to which s 
lady or wentlieman has been Invited, visiting cards 
must be lett, whether those who have received invi- 
tations were pre-entor not, and whether they ac- 
cepted or declined, 


GIRALDA —A girl only sixteen is just 
abpul two years too young to be engaged to be mar- 
ried. Atthatage ber character is beginning to be 
formed, and she can only see life through day- 
dreams, poetic fancies, child-like longings, tender 
yearnings, and vague imagininks—s very unreal 
state of mind, in which cool Jjadgment and common 
sense are dormant. Ateixteen, with our American 
girls, love must be an exotic—too fragile to bear one 
breath from the coid wind of experience. 


Loaos,—it is said that the opprobrious 
epithet, ‘*turncoat,’’ bad its origin in the following 
manner: ‘*The dominions of the Duke of Saxosy 
being situated between France and Savoy, and being 
subject to frequent incursions of the rival powers 
one of the early dukes bit upon the device of a cost 
blue one side and white the other, When be wished 
to be thought in the Spanish interest he wore the 
blue outside; when he wished to be considered 18 
Freuch interest he wore the white outside. From 
thishe was nicknamed Emanuel Turncoate. Al- 
though the above sounds piausible enough, 1! {s more 
probable that the word is merely a derivative of the 
French term, tourne-cote, which means «imply 
**turn-side,’’ 

INQUISITIVE,—There are rovuery and 
trickery {n all trades, Wines are as commonly d0- 
tored as well in theircolor as favor, A fawn yellow 
and golden sberry yeliow are given by means of * 
tincture or an infusion of saffron, tumeric, vt sal 
flower, followed by alittle spirit coloring, to pre 
vent the color being too lively, Allsbades vo! amber 
and fawn, to deep brown and brandy color ms) be 
given by burnt sugar. Cochineal (either alone oF 
with a little alum) gives a pink color; beet-rv 4 and 
red sanders givesa red color; the extract of ris aoy 
and log-wood, and the juice of elderberrics, bere 
ries, etc., a port-wine color. A hogsbead o! '! feriof 


pale sherry or white cape is commonly converted tl 
vu & ftull-flavored brown sherry by the * eale! 
by the addition of a quarter of a pint of anad 
ing, agalion of brandy, and a tew drop ose 
tial oll of bitter almonds dissolved ; 
Whole Ve K we mixed and fined dow 




















